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Just Among Ourselves 


Some New Readable Books, Look Them Over 


HUGH T. KERR, D. D. 

Pastor, Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. Au- 
thor of “Children’s Gospel-Ser- 

mons, etc. 


The Gospel in Modern Poetry 
$1.50. 


A keen, thoughtful analysis of some 
of the best-known modern poems and 
the gospel message they bear for the 
life of our own day. Always a deep- 
ly-interesting speaker and writer, Dr. 
Kerr in this book is more than usually 
happy both in his choice cf theme and 
treatment thereof. Alice Meynell; 
William Carruth; Gilbert K. Chestern- 
ton; Francis Thompson; Allan See- 
ger; W. E. Henley; Walter de la 
Mare; Rudyard Kipling; Richard Le 


Gallienne; Vachel Lindsay; John 
Masefield; Edwin Markham; Joaquin 
Miller; Thomas Hardy; Dorothy 


Frances Gurney and Cale Young Rice 
are in his list of poets represented. 





FREDERICK F. SHANNON, D. D. 


Minister of Central Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Unfathomable Christ 


And Other Addresses. $1.50. 
The Biblical World, (University of 
Chicago) says: “Seldom can _ the 


abused werd ‘brilliant’ be correctly 
applied to a living preacher; but in 
the case of Dr. Shannon no other 
term is appropriate. He is radiant 
and glittering and surprising and il- 
luminating. His sermons cannot be 
measured by the ordinary yardstick; 
they can hardly be criticized; it is 
better to enjoy them.”. 


JOHN J. CASTLEBERRY 


Pastor Walnut Hills Christian 
Church, Cincinnati. 


The Soul of Religion 


And Other Addresses. Introduction 
by Rev. Edgar De Witt Jones. $1.50. 

A volume of discourses which will 
be quickly recognized as of a supericr 
quality, by a man well versed in the 
technique of preaching. The work of 
a preacher greatly admired by all his 
hearers for his lucidity, sanity, toler- 
ance, and the uniform fine quality of 
his preaching. 





ROY L. SMITH, D.D. 
Pastor Simpson Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., Author 
of “Sentence Sermons.” 





Four-Wheel Brakes 


“Fireside Philosophy” Talks. $1.25. 

“One of the distinct successes of 
last -year’s publishing seascn was a 
volume of “Sentence Sermons,” by 
Rev. Roy L. Smith, D.D. Dr. Smith 
now furnishes us with a book of brief 
religious talks, which are not quite so 
brief as his sentence sermons, but still 
are brightly pointed and exceedingly 
stimulating. Twenty-one talks worked 
out with vigor and attractiveness.”’— 
Christian Endeavor World. 





AGNES SLIGH TURNBUEL 


Far Above Rubies 


Heart Stories cf Bible Women. 
Told from the Woman’s Point of 
View. Illustrated, $2.00. 

Walter W. Manning, Editor Wom- 
an’s World, says: “The author has 
reconstructed in all their original 
beauty the colorful and romantic set- 
tings in which the stories belong. 
Moreover, she has given to their tell- 
ing a fcrce and freshness and wealth 
of detail which they have not known 
since the tongue of the last eyewitness 
to them was silenced in the grave. 





JOHN D. FREEMAN . 
Author of “Fan of Belseys,” Ete. 


Kennedy’s Second Best 


A Story of the Great Northwest. 
$2.00. 
A moving, deeply-stirring story, 
the scenes of which are chiefly amid 
the broad acres of the ranch-lands of 
Alberta. Yet the incidents which go 
to its making can cccur anywhere— 
anywhere, that is, where a strong, 
purposeful man is compelled by cir- 
cumstances to turn aside from the up- 
lands of a brilliant career to tread 
lowlier paths, in which he can find 
scope and outlet only for his “second 
best.” 





Send all orders to: 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton Ohio 
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Stewardship Diary and 


Budget Account 
Book 


“Time is money;” but money, unlike 
time, can be saved. Both can be spent, 
either wisely or unwisely; and, upon 
the giving of the first portion of both, 
God has the first claim. 

A Diary which takes both time and 
money into account is an invaluable 
ccmpanion for every one. “The Stew- 
ardship Diary and Budget Account 
Book” does just this, and does it in 
the very best way. Hence it is pe- 
culiarly well adapted to appeal to 
“the man on the street.” Without any 
preachment it carries a great sermon. 


Some churches are getting this mes- 
sage to their men and boys by obtain- 
ing the diaries in quantity and either 
selling them or else, presenting them 
as Christmas or New Year’s gifts. 
Sunday-school teachers will welcome 
this suggesticn. 

Produced by the Standard Diary 
Company, under the auspices of the 
United Stewardship Council, in red 
American Russia solid leather cover, 
with title and edges in gold, 3x6 
inches, for vest pocket use. Price, 25c 
postpaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


Cc. P.A. Bldg. : : Dayton, Ohio 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


David Hollenshead, Inglesmith, Pennsylvania. 

Wm. T. Seott, 1188 Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

E. E. Bennett, R. R. 6, Frankfort, Indiana. 

J. B. Speaker, c/o Chris George, Hatfield Ave., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

P. S. Sailer, 634 E. 42nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lewis A. Duvall, Akersville, Pennsylvania. 

Clark A. Denison, R. R. 4, Dayton, Ohio. 

John Butts, 310 Camp St., Piqua, Ohio. 

Robert Karn, 513 N. Illinois St., Monticello, Indiana. 

Frank Wright, 5 Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio. 

A. B. Houseman, Mt. Oreb, Ohio. 

W. H. Zenor, Darlington, Ind. 

J. D. Hampton, Advance, Indiana. 

L. D. Holaday, R. R. 3, New Carlisle, Indiana. 

F. M. Strange, Brooks, Iowa. 

J. C. Orebauch, R. R. 5, Frankfort, Indiana. 

J. M. Bradbury, Merom, Indiana. 

Selden Humphrey, Defiance, Ohio. 





CHURCH WANTED 


I have been ordained to the Christian ministrv by 
the Eastern Indiana Christian Conference and am 
anxious to give my full time service to the work of 
the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. So I will be pleased 
to communicate with any church within reasonable 
distance from my home that may be in need of a pas- 
tor, or with any pastor that may be in need of help 
in evangelistic services. 

J. F. SEAGRAVE. 

Losantville, Indiana. 





EVANGELIST 


I am now booking dates for revival meetings to 
be held during this conference year, and would be 
very glad to communicate with any church that de- 
sires an old-fashioned Holy Ghost revival. 

Would also be very glad to visit any pastorless 
churches and conduct a revival meeting for them, and 
with God’s help, help them to get started again. 
Would be very glad to hear from any church that 
needs help. 

Will come for freewill offerings. 
References given if so desired. 

J. W. FORSYTHE. 
Raymond, Ohio. 
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New Books 


Just Off the Press and 
Being Published 


Thinking Through 
By Dr. Alva Martin Kerr, one of the 
greatest books for the present time. It 
safeguards and strengthens faith. It is 
written especially to help steady the 
thinking of youth. 
“Tt is not only a worth-while book, but 
a fine contribution to our present day 
literature.” 
Dr. J. F. BURNETT, Secretary, rn 
Prof. Gilbert General Convention. 





“The two concluding chapters on the kind of preaching we need and on Christ as the 
revealed Word of God, revealed not in written words but in flesh and blood, are gems of pur- 
est gold.” W. A. HARPER, President, Elon College. 


Price, $1.25 


The Christian Denomination and Christian Doctrine 
By Professor Simon Addison Bennett, A. M., Elon College. In this book Professor Ben- 
nett gives a clear analysis of the contribution made by the Christian Church to the history of 
church doctrine. Relationships with other bodies and movements are traced with a closing 
summary of the main elements contributed by the Christian Church. Every minister and 
every student of church history should have this book. Price, cloth bound, 65c per copy; 
price, paper bound, 25c per copy. 


A Continuing Fellowship 
This book is selected from “At Prayer Time” written by Milo True Morrill, M. A., D. D., 
and edited by Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert, Professor of Bible and Sociology, Defiance College. 
Few men of the Christian Church could touch the inner and deeper spirit life of men as could 
Dr. Morrill. The book, in a way, is a memorial to the life and work of this man of God. Price, 
cloth bound, $1.00 per copy. This book will be on sale at the Convention. 


An Integrated Program of Religious Education 
By William Allen Harper, LL. D., President of Elon College. “In view of the essential 
unity of the learner’s educational experience, the problem of the integration of that educa- 
tional experience, so that it shall be all of a piece, is coming to be regarded as one of the most 
fundamental problems in educational theory and practice. 


“President Harper’s discussion is a pioneer attempt to state this problem in a comprehen- 
sive way. It is a manual similar to the teacher-training manuals now in use prepared for 
much the same groups. His style is straightforward and clear and his form for presentation 
readily understandable by the general reader. He has laid down the lines on which in all 
probability an integrated program of religious education will in time be worked out.” Printed 
by The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth bound, $1.50 per copy. 


These books with many others will be on sale at the General Convention at Urbana, 


Illinois. 
Bibles, religious books, church and Sunday-school supplies, always on sale. Send in your 


order now. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING—PALMER CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, ALBANY, MO. 


UR Palmer Christian College begins its college year with the largest enrollment in its 

history and with a great opportunity of serving our church in the West. Christian 
Education Day, November 14, will give our churches an opportunity to show their 
a of the work of our colleges as well as of our general work of Christian 
Education. 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. B. J. Earp, the successful pastor at 
Newport News, Virginia, has accepted a call 
to Winchester, of that same State, and will 
take charge of the work soon. 


Rev. H. C. Caviness, of Cary, North Caro- 
lina, the president of the Eastern North 
Carolina Conference and State evangelist, 
has accepted a call to Portsmouth, Virginia, 
and will soon become pastor of that im- 
portant field. 


Rev. J. A. Ledbetter is to take charge 
of our mountain work in Carrol County, Vir- 
ginia, as the successor of Rev. M. T. Sorrell 
who lays down the successful work he has 
been doing there in order to continue his 
studies at Elon College. 


Rev. O. D. Poythress a few days ago 
closed a great meeting with his church at 
South Norfolk, Virginia, in which there was 
a wonderful awakening. Seventy-five were 
received into the church on the closing day 
and many others are expected soon. 


Rev. J. D. Hampton, pastor of the Chris- 
tian Church at Advance, Indiana, has re- 
cently closed a two weeks’ revival with 
twelve additions to the church. The meet- 
ings were wel] attended and there was a 
splendid spiritual uplift in the community. 


At this writing the visitors and delegates 
to the Convention come from eighteen 
States and the province of Ontario—reach- 
ing from Maine to California, and from 
Ontario to Alabama. The registration is 
already large and the spirit exceptionally 
fine. Everything promises a great Conven- 
tion. 

Rev. L. A. Duvall, of Everett, Pennsyl- 
vania, the pastor of six churches in the Rays 
Hill and Southern Pennsylvania Conference, 
was unable to attend the Convention because 
of an auto accident in which he was in- 
jured on October 5. He is recuperating 
slowly and is now able to fill his appoint- 
ments again. 


The church at Troy, Ohio, Rev. A. E. 
Kemp pastor, recently enjoyed a great 
Rally Day, with an attendance near the 
1,000 mark. Dr. W. R. McChesney, presi- 
dent of Cedarville College, gave the princi- 
pal address. Brother Kemp writes us that 
a fine interest is being manifested in all of 
the services. 


A farewell reception was given by the 
Columbus Grove Christian Church, North- 
western Ohio Conference, October 12, for 
their pastor Rev. Peter Wasson and family, 
who have faithfully served that church for 
the past several years. Brother Wasson has 
resigned this pastorate and has accepted a 
call to the Ottawa River Christian Church. 
He has been doing a fine work. 


The offices at The Christian Publishing 
Association Building are almost deserted 
this week, as all of our denominational 
officials and several of their assistants are 
in attendance at the Convention in Urbana. 





The next issue of The Herald will be a Con- 
vention Number, in which will be given 
much interesting information with refer- 
ence to the doings of that great gathering. 


First Church at New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, Rev. Herbert M. Hainer pastor, 
has just purchased ground for a new build- 
ing; and as soon as certain adjustments are 
made, hopes to begin work on its new plant. 
We are expecting this church to erect a 
most commodious and splendidly appointed 
building for modern church work—one that 
will give a new spirit of encouragement to 
our entire New England field. 


Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein has been using a 
very striking “Enlisting for Christ in Ser- 
vice” blank at his church at Dover, Dela- 
ware. It is of regular letter size and con- 
tains a list of thirty-three things which one 
may check as his offer for volunteer service. 
Among these, we are glad to see the oppor- 
tunity presented to take The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty and The Christian Sun as incen- 
tives and helps to the work. Dr. Helfenstein 
writes that the response fo the use of this 
blank has been ‘most illuminating and en- 
couraging. It gives a definite call for ser- 
vice which cannot be easily evaded. 


Both Mr. Thomas Stevens, a member of 
our First Church, Dayton, and Mr. J. War- 
ren Beck, a member of our church at Phil- 
lipsburg, are candidates for the Ohio Gen- 
eral Assembly at this coming election; and 
Mr. Howard Webster, a member of our 
First Church, Dayton, is candidate for clerk 
of Montgomery County. All three are 
Christian gentlemen of high ideals, and can 
be counted upon to stand for the right. 
Brother Stevens has already served two 
terms in the legislature, and Brother Web- 
ster two terms as sheriff of this county; and 
Brother Beck has long been known as one of 
the most ardent and aggressive of the dries. 
Our church may well feel pleased with such 
representatives in a public service. 


Elon College was quite fortunate in se- 
curing the presence of Dr. Walter S. At- 
hearn, so widely known for his outstanding 
leadership in the field of religious education, 
at the dedication services of the Mooney 
Christian Education Building. It was in- 
deed fitting that the main address dedicat- 
ing this building to the work of Christian 
education should be given by him, not only 
because of the notable work along this line 
which is being done by his own School of 
Religious Education and Social Service of 
the University of Boston, but also because 
cf the fact that a number of our own young 
people have been students in his institution 
and know and love his gracious spirit. We 
have heard very high praise of the address 
which he gave. 

One of the great disappointments of the 
Convention was the failure of Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman to appear for his address on the 
opening evening. By an unfortunate mis- 
understanding for which our officials were 
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in no wise accountable, Dr. Cadman went to 
Urbana, Ohio, instead of Illinois, arriving 
there too late in the day to reach our Con- 
vention City after he discovered his mistake. 
A message from him expressed his humiliat- 
ing regret. But while the great audience 
which gathered to hear him was of course 
disappointed, its disappointment was _ re- 
lieved by the really great address which 
President F. G. Coffin gave—the address 
which he was scheduled to deliver the fol- 
lowing evening. Later on we hope that this 
address will be made available in print for 
our people. 

One of the very happy moments of the 
Convention was when Secretary J. F. Bur- 
nett, on Thursday morning announced that 
he had recently received $100 for the Con- 
vention from Brother M. Orban, Jr., beloved 
for his own gracious personality as well as 
for his many gifts to the work of the Chris- 
tian Church; that he had just been handed 
another gift of $100 from the Eastern In- 
diana Christian Conference for the Conven- 
tion; and that he also had just received a 
check from Brother Nicholas Weber, of 
Irvington, N. J., for $3,500—a thousand 
dollars for Home Missions, a thousand dol- 
lars for Foreign Missions, a thousand dol- 
lars for the Aged Ministers’ Home, three 
hundred dollars for Christian Education, 
and two hundred dollars for Near East Re- 
lief. A deep sense of appreciation ran 
through the Convention for these fine gifts. 

If the membership of the Christian 
Church could have listened to the stirring 
and inspiring ‘program on Christian Educa- 
tion which was given on Thursday after- 
noon at the Convention, we are sure that 
there would be such new and impelling in- 
terest in the Educational Offering this year 
as our church never has experienced before. 
Under the convincing words of President 
W. A. Harper, secretary of the Department, 
of Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, and of President 
A. G. Caris, they would have been brought 
to a new sense of the vast undertaking and 
tremendous importance of our present educa- 
tional activities. Surely no thoughtful Chris- 
tian man or woman who pretends to be 
alive to this present day and its needs can 
for a moment minimize the very crucial 
place which our colleges, our Sunday-schools, 
our Christian Endeavor societies, and our 
other Christian educational activities bear 
not only to the life of the church but to the 
Kingdom of God. From week to week the 
Department of Christian Education has been 
presenting the various phases and various 
claims of the manifold activities of this de- 
partment. The beautiful new picture of the 
Administration Building at Palmer College 
which we are giving on our first page this 
week is another reminder that the day for 
our offering for Christian Education is com- 
ing November 14. It will be more than a 
shame, it will be tragic, if any of our pas- 
tors or churches neglect to make the largest 
possible preparation for a generous offer- 
ing on that day—one that will be worthy of 
so vast an enterprise as that which our de- 
partment is carrying. 
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How the Churches Can Promote Peace 


larly established institution of this nation. This 

and Armistice Sunday, November 7, will be more 
and more looked upon by thé churches as a surpassing 
opportunity to emphasize the horrors of war and to pro- 
mote the cause of peace. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
not one of our pastors will permit Armistice Sunday this 
year to go by unobserved in his church, or without a 
proper message of peace from his pulpit. It is also ear- 
nestly to be hoped that wherever there is a community 
program on Armistice Day, as there certainly should be in 
every community, our pastors and our churches will par- 
ticipate in helping to make this program highly effective 
for peace—a telling appeal for universal peace rather 
than a glorification of war. And none will be more 
pleased to have this done than will our soldier boys who 
fought across the seas and who have first-hand knowledge 
of the poignant evils of war. It will be especially effect- 
ive if the American Legion in the community can be en- 
listed in this aggressive movement against the war system 
from which they themselves and their comrades have had 
to suffer so heavily. 


A RMISTICE DAY, November 11, has become a regu- 


HE Federal Council of Churches, through its adminis- 

trative committee, again invites pastors and church 
leaders to utilize Armistice Sunday, and will gladly assist 
by furnishing helpful literature. It also urges the 
churches to join in the observance of Armistice Day in 
co-operation with the various groups and organizations of 
the community, reminding them that world peace is not 
a program in which the churches have a monopoly; but 
that every group in the community has an interest in it 
and an essential part to take in its achievement. Above 
everything else the peace movement, at its present devel- 
opment, must follow an educational program. To assist 
in this, the Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill of the Federal Council has prepared a pamphlet 
which it will furnish to churches at four dollars per hun- 
dred. Send orders to the Council, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York City. Thé document gives in briefest outline 
fundamental principles’ and objectives for study by Bible 
classes, young people’s organizations, mid-week services, 
and by other groups, together with questions for the guid- 
ance of discussion. The destruction of the war system 
presents a problem far more complex and intricate than 
is understood by the average person, and especially by the 
average peace enthusiast. The short study suggested by 
this outline will help to make plain*something of the tre- 
mendous difficulties which lie before us in the world’s 
path to permanent peace. This is the “‘next step,” and is 
desperately needed right now. Hence it will be a shame 


. 


if many of our churches do not carry out some really 
effective program for Armistice Sunday and do some real- 


ly effective peace educational work during Armistice 
Week. 


SPECIALLY does the Commission emphasize the fact 

that world justice and peace will never be achieved 
by (a) mere sentiment, however sincere and earnest; 
(b) by ringing resolutions of great national gatherings 
which have no effect on national conduct; (c) or by mere- 
ly negative attitudes and policies in opposition to war 
preparation and to war. The Commission might also 
well have insisted that neither can peace be coerced by 
any one nation alone; nor can peace ever be brought 
about by all other nations if even one great nation proudly 
and stubbornly—or humbly and conscientiously—refuses 
to participate with the rest of the nations of the world in 
discovering and perfecting the international agencies and 
machinery of peace. Just simply the refusal to partici- 
pate by any major nation, for any reason.or in any spirit 
whatsoever, will as effectively block the path to peace as 
if a dozen nations refused to participate. We must re- 
member that. It must be made plain to the followers of 
Jesus Christ throughout the world that this is a world 
problem and a world task that will require the correlated 
and unified action of the Christian people of the whole 
world, such as the Church never anticipated nor under- 
took before. It must also be made plain to the followers 
of Jesus Christ everywhere that simply a negative atti- 
tude on this question of war is little more than useless. 
For Christians, either as denominations or as individuals, 
to content themselves simply with being pacifists and to 
“refuse to fight” may only aggravate the situation and 
actually increase the war spirit rather than to diminish 
it or to promote peace. Nothing less than a positive atti- 
tude will do. Christians must become active and aggres- 
sive in their hostility to war, and must bring about the 
destruction of the war system in the only way in which 
it ever can be brought about—and that is through the 
action of governments. It is especially important that 
the churches remember this and do all within their power 
to enlist the sympathy and help of every group of the 
community for this cause. The program and effort of 
the churches on this question must be directed in the light 
of the highly significant fact that, in its last analysis, 
the destruction of war must necessarily come through 
international policies and organizations which lie wholly 
within the province of governments, and hence the whole 
question is inevitably intermeshed with governmental 
policies and political ideals, and must be handled as such 
by the churches. Nothing would be more foolish and dis- 
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astrous than for the churches needlessly to alienate or arouse the 
suspicion of other groups in the community on this issue—unless, 
indeed, it would be wholly to igncre the political involvements of 
the question and act as though world peace could be brought about 
by idealistic sentiment in the churches regardless of the practical 
politics carried on by political parties and governments. Those atti- 
tudes and policies of nations as nations are perhaps the most foun- 
dational thing there is to this whole question of international peace. 
Therefore, the objective of the followers of Christ throughout the 
world must be tc create the Christian idealism and determination 
within the nations which will cause them to adopt the attitude and 
policies that will eventuate in permanent world peace. The destruc- 
tion of the war system can be brought about in no other way. Such 
wise and efficient action in concert can be induced only through a 
far more general knowledge of the subject and a far deeper grasp 
of the subject than is common among the followers of Jesus Christ. 

These facts should make plain to the churches their duty and 
impel them to make the largest possible use of Armistice Sunday 
and Armistice Day for the furtherance of this great project of 


universal peace. 
Children’s Book Week 


HILDREN’S Book Week will be observed November 7-13. It 
ie is an educational mcvement that was originated in 1919 by 

the American Library Association, the Boy Scouts of America 
and associated publishers, and the American Book Sellers’ Associa- 
tion, and has been growing in influence and importance each year. 
Whole communities now join in taking advantage of the articles and 
other publicity which will appear during that week in newspapers 
and periodicals cn the subject of children’s reading and other re- 
lated topics, to encourage a lcve of the right kind of books among 
boys and girls. Last year 5,000 cities, it is claimed, observed Book 
Week by holding meetings, giving pageants and contests, and hav- 
ing exhibits for boys and girls. Libraries, schcols, churches, clubs, 
parent-teachers associations, and many other organizations par- 
ticipated in such observance. 

There is always a great advantage and impetus in such united 
movements, and teachers and preachers everywhere should lay hold 
of this opportunity to emphasize the importance of wholesome read- 
ing. In innumerable instances the persuasion needs tc be not so 
much that children should read as that they should read the right 
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sort of things. Children are reading books and periodicals. It is 
surprising how much many of them do read. But the lamentable 
thing is that their reading is so oftentimes without direction by 
any older and wiser heads. They read the books or story papers 
that appeal tc them, rather than the things which they need. What 
is worse, few parents know what is wholesome reading for their 
children, and even hosts of teachers seem to have little better 
knowledge of the subject. The minds of many children are satu- 
rated with light stories and fables and fairy tales until they have 
no mental fiber for anything stronger and better. In these days 
when so many deeply interesting and attractive volumes are pub- 
lished for children—on nature and historical subjects, abcut other 
lands and people, about great historic characters—it is indeed 
pathetic that so many children and youth emaciate their mental 
fiber by reading nothing but light fiction. 

The whole subject of children’s books and children’s reading 
needs to be very much more wisely studied and handled in prac- 
tically every community. It has been our observation that cne of 
the most common fallacies on this whole subject among teachers as 
well as parents is in underestimating the mind of the average 
child and giving it much lighter reading material than it would 
readily take and be interested in with the proper encouragement. 
In endeavoring to “get down to the mind of the child,” people nct 
infrequently indulge in an excess of stories and fairy tales without 
realizing how capable the child is of being interested in much 
heavier material if that material is properly presented. In these 
modern days we have a habit of poking fun at the kind of books 
which children were expected to read in schocl and elsewhere thirty 
or forty years ago; but some of us who are older realize that those 
very books which we read in our childhood were the making of us, 
though they were not “written down to childhcod” but were pretty 
heavy pabulum for young minds. There is need for caution lest 
we become inane and silly in our attempts to instruct and interest 
children. 

We need “children’s” books, but they should be written with a 
proper appreciation of the mental capacities of the child to be in- 
terested and even fascinated by many things beside light stories and 
fairy tales. Select ycur reading matter accordingly. The average 
child needs little encouragement to read stories; but he does need 
to be encouraged and helped to read along those other lines which 
will also prove interesting and far more valuable to him. 


The Trend of Events 


Kirby Page’s Opinion of Conditions in Russia 

Mr. Kirby Page is so well known as one of the most discerning 
Christian analysts of our present times as to need no introduction 
to our readers. He spent part of this summer with the Sherwood 
Eddy party studying Eurcpean conditions. Recently we gave his 
judgment of Mussolini. Continuing from Italy he spent some weeks 
in Russia. The following are excerpts of his careful summary of 
conditions in that country—a summary which merits the careful 
study of our readers, as coming from cne who senses the peril of 
Bolshevism and yet who realizes that nothing will increase that 
peril to the world more than to try to crush it with inhumane ruth- 
lessness and lack of understanding: 


1. My first impression is one of amazement at the magnitude 
of the economic and industrial achievement of the Bclsheviks dur- 
ing the past five years. Both in industry and in agriculture the 
pre-war level of production is now being approached, if not actually 
equaled, and present tendencies are upward. The standard of 
living maintained by most industrial workers is probably slightly 
higher than under the Czar. Concerning the relative status of the 
peasants, who constitute apprcximately eighty-five percent of the 
population, there are contrary opinions. It is a fact that, judged 
by conditions in the United States, the scale of living of both in- 
dustrial and agricultural workers is pitifully low. And yet I re- 
peat the opinion that the economic and industrial achievement of 
the Bclsheviks is extraordinary. To understand this statement one 
must keep in mind the obstacles they have had to overcome. 

2. Wherever one goes in Russia there is striking evidence of 
the releasing of life on a vast scale. Multitudes of people who 
formerly were driven like dumb cattle by tyrannous government 
officials and grasping industrialists and landlords, now feel a new 


sense of freedcm and possess new vitality. Whatever'may be its 
faults and dangers, the present government of Russia is a workers’ 
government, the proletarian are the privileged class and are natur- 
ally conscious of their increased importance and power. The deep- 
est longing of the peasants has always been for land, and now that 
they have the land they are willing to endure proletarian dictator- 
ship. The peasants are rapidly coming tc a realization of their 
power, and it is certain that they will exercise more and more in- 
fluence in the determination of national policies. 


3. The leaders of the government are for the most part men 
of exceptional ability, unquestioned courage, and unswerving de- 
votion to their cause. The very fact that they have maintained 
themselves ‘in power for nine years and have accomplished such 
remarkable results in the face of terrific odds speaks volumes as 
to their qualifications for leadership. Practically all those in high 
position are revolutionaries of long standing. Most of them have 
been repeatedly imprisoned and exiled. For many years their 
activities were illegal and they were in constant danger of being 
apprehended and executed. Until the very eve cf the revolution 
they had no hope whatever of actually coming into control of the 
government. And yet they labored on in the hope that future gen- 
erations would build upon their foundations. Even now the dis- 
cipline of the Communist Party is exceedingly rigorous. 


4. Moral and religious conditions in Russia are such as to cause 
alarm for the future. The Bolsheviks are bitterly hostile to reli- 
gion. This is due in part to their scientific materialism and in part 
to the kind of religion with which they have had contact. The 
Orthodox Church was ufider the complete ccntrol of the Czarist 
government and was the corrupt tool of autocracy and tyranny. 
The Bolsheviks are now trying to destroy the influence of religion 
and the Church. There is complete separation of Church and state. 
All church lands and buildings have been nationalized. About nine- 
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ty-six percent cf church buildings have been leased to congrega- 
tions and are being used for religious purposes. There is complete 
freedom of worship and the churches are fairly well attended. 
Organized religious instruction of children under eighteen is a 
criminal offense, although parents may give religious teaching to 
their own children at home, and certain exceptions are made in 
favor of the sectarian grcups which conducted classes in cate- 
chism prior to the revolution. Priests and ministers are deprived 
of the right to vote or hold office. While in the past there has 
undoubtedly been a great deal of persecution of the priests and 
many have been executed cn the charge of counter-revolutionary 
activities, so far as we could learn the number of priests imprisoned 
in recent months has been very small. Anti-religious propaganda is 
still carried on with vigor by members of the Communist Party, no 
one of whom could enter or remain in the party if he believed in 
God. There can be no doubt that organized religion in Russia is 


.meeting the most bitter opposition of modern times. There are 


some signs, however, that persecution is purging and purifying the 
Church, and it may be that once more the blood of the martyrs 
will prove to be the seed of the Church. 

5. The present government of Russia is a rigcrous dictatorship 
by the Communist Party, which now has slightly more than a mil- 
lion members. No opposition party is allowed. Even within the 
Communist Party no freedom of discussion is permitted after a 
party decision has been reached. The slightest breach of discipline 
may be met by expulsion from the party, as many as 250,000 mem- 
bers having been expelled in a single year. There are drastic lim- 
itaticns upon freedom of the press and public assembly. Public 
criticism of or opposition to decrees of the government that is con- 
strued as counter-revolutionary activity is severely punished. Con- 
trol of the government is highly centralized and the bureaucracy is 
all-powerful. An elaborate and effective secret service or spy sys- 
tem, known as the G. P. U., is maintained. Members of the former 
middle and upper classes are under constant surveillance, many of 
whom, with or without cause, are living in constant fear. 

6. The international policy of the Soviet Union includes many 
elements that command my admiration and other phases that make 
me very apprehensive. That the Communists are fully committed 
to a program of world revolution cannot be denied. Thg methods 
advocated are likewise clearly known and include agitation, plot- 
ting, the violent overthrow of existing capitalist governments, the 
maintenance of power by proletarian dictatorship and, if necessary, 
by terror. Communists pride themselves on being realists and lock 
with contempt upon “idealists” and “sentimentalists.” They be- 
lieve that the end justifies the means and say that any method 
which aids world revolution is right and any method that hinders 
is wrong. This is not only their theory of revolution; wherever 
conditions have been ripe in one degree or another, the theory has 
been put into practice. 

It is my opinion that if the United States would recognize the 
Soviet Union and resume diplomatic relations the effect would be 
to strengthen the hands of the administrators and weaken the agi- 
tators. For this and other reasons, I strongly favcr such recogni- 
tion. There is, of course, the possibility that increasing success on 
the part of the Bolshevik government would stimulate radicals in 
other countries to follow their example of viclence and dictatorship. 
Personally, I regard this danger as less than the menace of ostra- 
cism and suppression. 

I am returning to America with a deep conviction concerning the 
importance of the question of methods cf attaining a desired end. 
Bolsheviks and Fascists alike defend dictatorship and violence and 
look with contempt upon political democracy and _ non-violent 
weapons. In America, as well as in Europe, the lines are being 
drawn. If the liberals expect to resist the combined assault of 
radicals and reactionaries, they must out-think and out-live them. 
Never has it been more imperative that the tactics of Jesus be un- 
derstood and followed than in these crucial days. 


A Question That Will Not Down 

Some questions keep bobbing up in spite of everything. It is 
interesting to note how true this is of the matter of denomina- 
tionalism. It would be highly pleasing tc many church leaders and 
sectarian enthusiasts if only nothing more would be said on this 
subject. But every one who reads the religious press today knows 
how often it keeps coming up in one way or another. It just will 
not down; fcr everywhere religious workers turn—if they ar really 
desperately in earnest to forward the Kingdom of God, and not 
simply to promote their own denomination—they come face to face 
with the problem, in some form or other, or what they are going 
to do to overcome the hindrances which arise through divisicn in 
the Church. If men are conscientious, they cannot evade the ques- 
tion nor avoid making reference to it; for it is there as big as life 
wherever one turns in Christian werk. So never a week goes by 
that some periodical does not say something about it. Some weeks 
many periodicals take a fling at this octopus that is sapping the 
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strength and wasting the substance of the Church. Last week The 
New York Advocate hit it thus: 

“Dosherformed” was the way a native evangelist in South 
Africa expressed the appellation of the great Christian denomina- 
ticn which combines in its title the name of a gallant little nation 
and of an epoch-making religious movement. He meant “Dutch 
Reformed!” The Wesleyana (‘“Weliseni”) fared little better, and 
“Faith Mission” was scarcely recognizable as “Faife.” This is 
amusing at first sight, but it starts grave thoughts. There is the 
thought that the historic background of the churches of Europe 
cannot be set up in Asia or Africa. “You cannot translate Pres- 
byterian’ into Chinese.” The word may be taken cver in mangled 
form, but the Chinese Christian cannot conceive of what it means 
to a Scot. Mission workers report that these sect-names tend to 
generate rivalry and suspicion. (Such baneful effects are not al- 
together unknown at home!) Denominational divisions retard 
Christian pregress in the mission fields, and the sooner co-operative 
measures prevail the sooner the task of world evangelism will be 
simplified. ; 


Did Prohibition Cause Drinking Among Young People? 

In its issue for October 2, The American Issue prints a state- 
ment from Mr. R. T. Crane, a Chicago manufacturer, giving the 
results of an investigation which he made into the use of liqucr in 
some of our colleges. He declares that he found drinking to be 
almost universal at Harvard, even estimating that as high as ninety 
percent of the freshmen used some sort of liquor and that fifteen 
percent of them were actually drunkards. “At Princeton,” he said, 
“it is beer, beer, beer!” Students were also great on beer, and at 
Yale drinking was carried tc such a degree that clubs had their 
tables in the barrooms. And at Columbia “there exists more de- 
bauchery than at any other college.” 

But the nib to this startling announcement is that the investi- 
gation was made in November and December, 1903—in those good 
old days before prohibition had caused so much drinking among 
youth, as the wets weculd have us believe it has done! The Crane 
report was published in the Boston American, September 10, 1911, 
and contains a quotation credited to Dr. David Starr Jordan, then 
president of Leland Stanford University, in which he says: 

One time we celebrated a great football victory. Two hundred 
students from the University of California spent the night on the 
campus. The fraternity houses were open all night. Two hundred 
drunken rowdies marched through the library. Beer kegs 
were carried over to the steps of the sorority house and some of the 
boys made a night of it there. Later one student went to a saloon 
down-town, got drunk, came back, and gct into the wrong house. 
Some one shot him. 

ae 


December 5 has been designated by the American Bible Society 
as “Universal Bible Sunday,” a day on which the Protestant 
churches are increasingly observing the important werk which the 
Bible has in Christian communities. However, another Sunday near 
this date may be set aside by the pastor for this urgent purpose. 
The topic this year, as announced by the society, will be “The Voice 
and the Bock” or the spoken and the printed Word. Special free 
literature, which includes a brochure written by Mr. Williard 
Price, has been prepared by the society for use cn this occasion. 
Address, American Bible Society, Bible House, New York. 
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The eighth annual assembly of the International Association 
of Women Preachers will be held at the Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, November 3, 4, and 5. Reservations are 
to be made at the New Amsterdam Hotel, which is very near the 
church. Cleveland is the home of the vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation, Rev. Mary A. Lyons. An _ excellent program is being 
planned, with Judge Florence Allen of the Ohio Federal Court as 
one of the chief speakers. 

Co 


According to Dr. Walter S. Athearn, of the School of Religicus 
Education and Social Service of the University of Boston, the first 
course in religious education for which credits toward an academic 
degree were granted was given only sixteen years ago, but now 
120 cclleges in the United States are giving religious instruction 
in their curriculum. This fact is certainly indicative of a line of 
highly significant progress, one which should give great enheart- 
enment to Christian forces. 
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ERE are pronounced tendencies in 
American colleges today. Those who 
are actually engaged in the work of 

college administration are highly sensible of 

these tendencies. The trustees of the col- 
leges, their alumni, and the general public 
may not be as fully aware of these tenden- 
cies as is desirable. I should like to inter- 
pret some of these briefly for you at this 
time. I am not presenting these tendencies 
as definite commitments personaHy, but sug- 
gesting them from the standpoint of an ob- 
server of the times. You will wish to think 
them through and to arrive at your own 
conclusions with reference to their desir- 
ability, and also no doubt you will in your 
own mind decide whether or not the colleges 
you know are in line with these tendencies. 


I, STUDENT INDIVIDUALIZATION 


A generation ago ex-president Eliot of 
Harvard championed the elective system for 
colleges. His suggestions were regarded as 
rank heresy when they were first proposed, 
but there is not a college in the country to- 
day that does not advocate the principals, 
however inconsistent it ‘may be in the ad- 
ministration of it. 

However, the latest tendency in respect to 
the curriculum is far more radical than any 
suggestion which Dr. Eliot ever propounded. 
Today the interest of college professors and 
administrators is not in subject matter and 
courses of study as such, but in the life and 
character of the students. According to this 
present view, there is nothing sacred about 
the courses of study which shall constitute 
the requirements for graduation. The only 
sacred thing in the program of college ed- 
ucation nowadays is the student, and his in- 
terests are the paramount consideration. 
Some look on and say that this is the elec- 
tive system gone to seed. Others are of the 
cpinion that the present situation is the in- 
evitable consequence of the application of 
Christian principles to educational prob- 
lems. The third attitude is that of the open 
mind with judgment suspended, pending the 
success of such an attempt to remake the 
college curriculum. 


II. HONORS COURSES 


A close corollary to this first tendency is 
the appearance in the college world of what 
is known for the lack of a better term as 
“Honors Courses.” By this term is meant 
that students of a certain standing and 
scholarship at the end of their sophomore 
year are allowed to select a field in which 
they wish to complete their succeeding two 
years of college preparation. They are ex- 
cused from classes and set to work under 
he direction of professors whom they have 
themselves chosen from the faculty to get 
thoroughly acquainted with the field of 
knowledge in which they are especially in- 
terested. They meet with the professors 
from time to time informally, make reports, 
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and receive suggestions. Their work often- 
times takes them from the campus and occa- 
sionally to foreign countries. At the end of 
the second year they are examined on the 
whole field in which they have been study- 
ing. This tendency is pronounced in some 
half dozen or more institutions. Whether 
it will demonstrate its-value is at this time 
an open question. It should be said on its 
behalf, however, that it does recognize the 
supreme worth of the individual and is a 
decided reaction against that bane of educa- 
tional practice, the reduction of everything 
to averages. 


III. LIMITATION OF ENROLLMENT 


Another tendency is as to the limitation of 
enrollment. The problem is being ap- 
proached from many angles. President 
Pritchett of the Carnegie Endowment is of 
the opinion that too many young people as- 
pire to enter college. There is another at- 
titude more in accordance with the spirit of 
democracy, that there should be a multipli- 
cation of educational agencies and that these 
agencies individually should set a limit to 
their enrollments. There is algo a strong 


O MEN OF GOD! 
RISE up, O men of God! 


Have done with lesser things; 
Give heart and soul and mind 
and strength 
To serve the King of kings. 


Rise up, O men of God! 
His Kingdom tarries long: 
Bring in the day of brotherhood 
And end the night of wrong. 


Rise up, O men of God! 
The Church for you doth wait, 
Her strength unequal to her task: 
Rise up, and make her great! 


Lift high the cross of Christ! 
Tread where his feet have trod: 

As brothers of the Son of Man 
Rise up, O men of God! 


—William P. Merrill. 
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feeling that the American universities 
should organize themselves somewhat after 
the method of Cambridge and Oxford into 
a number of small colleges, loosely feder- 
ated and co-operating as a university. I 
was quite interested in January of this year 
in the discussion at the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges as to the proper size of an 
efficient college. Some college executives 
took the attitude that a college should not 
go beyond the point where the president 
could not individually know every student. 
Others took the viewpoint that a college 
should be limited by the ability of each stu- 
dent to be known by every other, but for- 
tunately both views seemed to indicate that 
about two hundred was the most efficient 
unit for college enrollment for either sex, 
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which would mean four hundred for co- 
educational institutions. 
IV. EXTENSION OF THE LABORATORY METHOD 

A further tendency, very decided, in col- 
leges today is the use of the laboratory 
rnethod, not only in the natural sciences, 
where it is an absolute and unconditioned 
necessity, but in the philosophical, historical, 
sociological, and religious departments as 
well. The laboratory method masses facts 
and interprets them. It engenders initiative 
in students. There can be no question, I 
think, on the part of any college adminis- 
trator that this method is yet in its infancy 
and that it bids fair to become more pro- 
pounced and widespread as well as beneficial 
in the scope of its application. 

Vv. EMPLOYMENT OF BUSINESS METHODS 

Colleges, too, are beginning to recognize 
that they are more than seminaries of in- 
cipient greatness. They recognize them- 
selves also to be business corporations. As 
such they are fast adding business man- 
agers to their force of administrators and 
these officers have all the authority in col- 
leges which similar officers have in corpora- 
tions conducted for profit. Closely allied 
with this tendency is the practice of the 
colleges now to seek adequate equipment 
and endowment for the prosecution of their 
work, and not to undertake new types of 
work until the equipment and operating en- 
dowment are provided. Colleges also are 
by proper methods of accounting ascertain- 
ing the cost of higher education. This, too, 
is having its bearing on courses of study, 
the number of students, and the general 
programs of the institutions. 


VI. FACULTY CONTROL OF ATHLETICS 

I now speak of a very important tendency, 
and that is to put athletics under the con- 
trol of the faculty. There is no tendency 
more pronounced in the field of college ad- 
ministration at this time than this. Pres- 
ident Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation 
vigorously comments upon the direct par- 
ticipation of the alumni in intercollegiate 
athletics. He bases his criticism upon the 
results of an investigation into the condi- 
tion of intercollegiate athletics in the col- 
leges of the South. The excessive expendi- 
ture of money, commercialism, too great in- 
sistence on a winning team, “scouting” for 
athletes in preparatory schools, too great 
emphasis on the training of athletes, the 
tendency of smaller institutions to try to 
rival the larger ones in athletics, the over- 
emphasis given by the alumni and the gen- 
eral public to the relative importance of ath- 
letics, the great newspaper publicity, and 
gambling are the abuses which he charges 
to the account of intercollegiate sports. A 
special committee of the Association of 
American Colleges has this to say: 


The colleges have outlived the days when 
intercollegiate athletics were but the amuse- 
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ment of the undergraduates, and the later 
days when they were the plaything of the 


alumni. We have reached the time when 
college athletics, intramura and intercolleg- 
iate, are recognized as but the final develop- 
ment of a system of athletic exercises for 
all students under the strict supervision and 
instruction of the faculty. . . By faculty con- 
trol is meant not merely the general super- 
vision of students and of the games which a 
faculty exercises as standing in loco paren- 
tis, but specifically the control through 
faculty officers (professors or directors of 
physical education) or through committees, 
over the appointment of tenure of office of 
coaches, the making of schedules, the eligi- 
or of athletes, and the expenditure of 
unds. 


The National Collegiate Athletic Associ- 
ation has passed the following five recom- 
mendations: 


Control. Intercollegiate athletics should 
be entirely within the control of the faculty. 
The faculty may be aided in the details of 
management by undergraduates, and advis- 
ory bodies of alumni may prove helpful, but 
the last word in all matters should be with 
the faculty. 

Coaches. As in intramural games, so in 
intercollegiate, players should be taught by 
men of fine character, college graduates 
with the ideals a college teaches. Their ap- 
pointment should be for at least a year. If 
appointed to a grade higher than assistant 
they should have membership in the faculty. 
Their salaries should not be greatly in ex- 
cess of the amounts paid teachers of similar 
grade in other departments, and in no case 
should exceed the highest salaries paid to 
professors in other departments. 

Finances. All receipts and expenditures 
for athletics should pass through the college 
treasury. Gifts from alumni or others for 
athletic purposes should not be accepted if 
there is any condition expressed or implied 
which limits the freedom of the faculty in 
matters of athletic personnel or policy. 

Abuses. Gambling by students should be 
rigorously repressed. To avoid the appear- 
ance of evil, members of the staff in physi- 
cal education should not be sent out to so- 
licit students. No scholarships should be 
promised except by the president, or a scho- 
lastic committee of the faculty. 

Eligibility. The migrant rule and the 
freshman rule should both be enforced, and 
the amateur rule also, so far as public opin- 
ion will support it; when it does not, the 
public should be educated on the subject. 


As a practical expression of this tendency, 
some colleges have discontinued professional 
coaches. They employ professors in regular 
literary departments who are capable of 
coaching and then relieve them of part of 
tneir teaching load to assist in athletics, just 
as they do their deans for administrative 
work. This plan is certainly worthy of a 
fair trial. 


VII. RECOGNITION OF THE UNITY OF TRUTH 


The youth of today who constitute the 
ecllege population are animated with one 
thought, and that is the quest for unity in 
the whole realm of human experience. They 
are seeking for truth, but truth for them is 
itself a unity and, when fully comprehended 
and understood, so far as the Christian col- 
leges are concerned, this truth will be found 
to be but a record of how God has wrought 
and how he is working in his world and in 
the human heart. There is a pronounced 
tendency on the part of colleges today to 
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promote and minister to this quest for unity 
cn the part of our young life. There is no 
doubt that the colleges and the graduates of 
colleges will continue to exercise freedom in 
their quest for truth and, while we shall not 
be able in this generation to comprehend 
truth in all its ramifications, we shall yet be 
able to affirm that there can be no conflict 
between the various realms or spheres of 
knowledge, but only ultimate unity. The 
tendency to work patiently to promote this 
unity while affirming it, is a most wholesome 
tendency in present day American colleges. 


VIII. INSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENTATION 

A further tendency is the disposition to 
discredit mechanical standards. For the 
past quarter century we have been en- 
grossed in the effort to standardize educa- 
tion. There will always be need for a defi- 
nition of a minimum college, but undoubt- 
edly the emphasis of the future in college 
administration is to be on experimentation 
end individualization. Specific experiments 
will be conducted on hundreds of college 
campuses, and we will not be able to point 
to any one type of institution as embodying 
the requirements of higher education for the 
future American youth, but rather we must 
include in the catalog of much agencies a 
great number of such institutions engaged 
in different types of work and using differ- 
ent approaches toward the educational prob- 
lems that call for solution. Just as the in- 
dividual student will be expected to special- 
ize so as to make his life most serviceable, 
just so the individual college will be special- 
ized in its ministry to young life and, as a 
consequence, more easily be able to render a 
correspondingly larger service to its days. 
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IX. INCREASING INTEREST OF THE ALUMNI 

Of course, the alumni of colleges are 
rightfully feeling a larger responsibility for 
their Alma Maters. The organization of 
local alumni groups is an expression of that 
tendency. The interest of the alumni in the 
future of their college expresses itself in 
many directions. Alumni have been partic- 
ularly interested in athletics, as has already 
been said. They are beginning to take spe- 
cial concern in securing as students for their 
colleges young men and young women cap- 
able of high attainment in life. Most col- 
leges welcome alumni representatives to the 
board of trustees, and it is not infrequently 
the case that the older colleges have only as 
trustees those who were formerly students. 
In recent years, too, the alumni of colleges 
have felt a deep concern for the financial 
support of their Alma Maters. Some of the 
larger institutions escape heavy deficits each 
year by reason of the voluntary generous 
gifts of their alumni. This is particularly 
true of Yale, Harvard, Columbia, and 
Princeton where the annual gifts of the 
alumni for current expenses amount an- 
nually to several hundred thousand dollars. 
It is readily conceivable why the alumni of 
colleges should take this attitude. The word 
which we alumni are so prone to apply to 
cur college is “Alma Mater,” which means 
“foster mother.” The older we get, the 
more we appreciate our mother, and colleges 
are fortunate when their alumni in their 
thinking and attitude confer upon them the 
tender affections which real manhood and 
true womanhood always associate with the 
concept of mother. 


Elon College, North Carolina. 


Stewardship 


BY REV. CLARENCE DEFUR, D. D. 


ardship the minds of so many are turned 

at once to finance alone. This fact makes 
it more or less difficult to get the real and 
entire matter before the learner. He must 
disengage himself from the one phase of the 
subject and consider all. It is only by so 
doing that the actual worth and beauty of 
stewardship appear. 

Faithful religious prophets and adminis- 
trators of the past had not alone theory, but 
practice as well. Reactions came to individ- 
aals and to nations. Commandments given 
from God were in many cases obeyed be- 
cause of the authority of the one speaking. 
Sacred history tells that the performance 
cf such acts of obedience brought beneficent 
effects. Many references might be sighted 
from the Bible of such instances. No doubt 
the practice of the principles of stewardship 
by Israel did as much as any other one law 
to stabilize the national life of that people. 

God is owner of all things. He is the 
rightful possesser of “the cattle on a thou- 
sand hills,” of the ore within the earth, and 
all other material things, and his possessions 
go far beyond any of these things. Our tal- 


|: discussing the subject of Christian stew- 





ent, influence, power, time, and all other 
zach apparently personal attributes are his 
also. Tithing.is a tried method by which 
men have been wonderfully tested. Neces- 
sarily it has to do with money. Any person 
failing to practice the principle laid down 
in tithing is a loser, yet there are some 
things connected with stewardship more im- 
portant than giving the tenth: it is recog- 
nition of the glad fact that we are so in 
partnership with our Heavenly Father that 
all we are handling as our own really be- 
longs to him. As his children—then stew- 
ards—whatever we claim and use belongs to 
the Divine Firm. This conception attaches 
a sacredness to the property we have been 
considering our own that adds greatly to our 
consideration of it. 

Each of us should invest our possessions 
just where we believe there will likely be the 
greatest returns. Expenses for business, for 
a person’s profession, for education, for the 
family, for personal wants come under the 
rules of stewardship. Possessions mean 
much more from this point of view. Their 
loss, if such should occur, is not likely to be 
as depressing as now usually experienced. 
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Their attainment takes on a less sordid aim; 
the purpose being for the good of all and to 
be used to the glory of God. The thought 
of a minor loss comes under the principle 
that “All things work together for good to 
them that love God.” One realizes, also, 
that so-called secular labor is religious. 

In view of such a partnership with God in 
all things, there is such an interest aroused 
in Kingdom affairs that a person ceases to 
be localized. His interests are Kingdom- 
wide; that is, world-wide. Possessions thus 
become sacred and their attainment takes on 
a lively and wholesome interest. 

How important it is that every professed 
Christian should come firmly to believe that 
all his powers—influence, talents of every 
kind, social, and intellectual—all are gov- 
erned by the laws of stewardship. In such 
case there need be but little concern about 
money. Some system needs to be worked, as 
in all things where results are to be expect- 
ed; but the contribution of means for finan- 
cial support is placed upon the high level of 
worship. Appropriations for church and 
benevolent purposes are looked upon as 
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simply a part of an individual’s private af- 
fairs. Therefore each is personally inter- 
ested, and the thought of compulsion to give 
disappears with the deep concern for the 
Kingdom’s growth. 

The principle of tithing still holds a right- 
ful place in the religious life of the people. 
Many should invest much more than a tenth. 
Probably the plan operated by the Govern- 
ment relating to the surtax should prevail. 
Should this be true of money and all talents 
of every kind, there would arise but little 
trouble about securing workers for Kingdom 
service as well as finance to meet expenses. 

Every church should have some kind of 
a systematic movement to develop the prin- 
ciple of stewardship among the people of the 
congregation. At the beginning of the year 
when plans are laid, a place should be made 
for systematic teaching of stewardship. 
Lvcal conditions must always be taken into 
account in such arrangements, as in any 
program of the church. Consecrated effort 
of this kind will yield a deeper spiritual life 
among the people. 

Eaton, Ohio. 


A Spelling Lesson 


BY REV. JOHN A. STOVER 


IS words were coming forth clear and 
H decisive so that every person in the 

enormous crowd about him could hear 
distinctly every syllable. It was Jesus speak- 
ing and he was telling a story. As the 
speaker neared his conclusion he became 
more solemn in tone and in countenance. 
Many under his intense emotional fervor 
were stirred to a new sense of duty. The 
closing words of the story were: 

“And the servant said, Lord it is done as 
thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. 
And the Lord said unto the servant, Go out 
into the highways and hedges and ccmpel 
them to come in, that my house may be 
filled. For I say unto you, That none of 
those men who were bidden shall taste of 
my supper.” 

At the close of his talk some of the Jews 
gathered about him that they might ques- 
tion him further. Said one of them, crit- 
ically addressing the Master: “Gcod Master, 
the story you have told is doubtless meant 
for us. It has a meaning for the people of 
2ll time as well. But are you not over- 
stating the truth when you require your fol- 
lowers to go forth and compel people to 
come into the Kingdom? You know that 
the human will is stubborn, and when things 
are pressed overly strong upon people they 
are likely to become reactionary.” 

“My friend,” sadly said the Master in re- 
ply, “if you cnly knew the hunger of human 
hearts for the truth, and the awful loss that 
comes when the truth is not accepted, you 
would be less critical as to the word I have 
chosen to convey my meaning. Compel does 
seem to be a strong word, but my followers 
knowing the sweetness cf fellowship in my 
Kingdom and the aching hunger of heart 


coming to those who have not entered in, 
will go with such intensity of purpose that 
compel is the only word which adequately 
expresses their attitude.” 

“But Master,” said the critic, resuming 
his questioning, “you doubtless will have 
many timid and indifferent people among 
your fcllowers. It surely is not meant that 
all should go. Is there not an easier way for 
men to publish the tidings, give the invita- 
tion? 

“For example, the privilege of giving is 
open to all. Can not many enter into the 
QQ WW00 0) »”»lvvvr rr MA\SSS 

GOD IN THE NATION’S LIFE 


PUTTING God in the nation’s life, 
Bringing us back to the ideal thing— 
There's something fine in a creed like that, 
Something true in those words that ring. 
Sneer as you will at the “preacher air," 
Scoff as you will at the Bible tang, 
It's putting God in the nation’s life 
That will keep it clear of the crooked 
“gang.” 


We've kept him out of its life too long, 
e've been afraid—to our utter shame— 

To put him into our speech and song, 

To stand on the hustings and speak his 

name. 

We've put all things in that life but him, 
We've put our selfishness, pride, and show; 
It is time for the true ideal to come, 

And time for the low ideal to go. 


Putting God in the nation’s life, 

Helping us think of the higher thing 
That is the kind of speech to make, 

That is the kind of song to sing. 
Upward and forward and let us try, 

The new ideal in the forthright way— 
Putting God in the nation’s life, 

And putting it there in a style to stay. 

—Baltimore Sun. 
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work by this means? Permitting the work 
of the Kingdom to go forward upcn their 
gold and silver? Giving, as you know, is 
enjoined upon us by our law, and the 
Prophets all tell us that a great blessing 
comes to him who has given.” 

In reply the Lord said, “Giving is a great 
privilege. It will always remain one of my 
followers’ greatest cpportunities for service. 
By means of giving, multitudes in ages to 
come will be able to enter vicariously into 
the problems of the world, and into its work. 
But if giving ever comes to the place where 
men hide behind it and become deserters 
from the great army of witnesses, it will 
become not a blessing but a curse. Giving 
cf this type will avail nothing.” 

“But,” said the critic again, “if men can- 
not serve by means of impersonal giving, 
they may be able to do the work through 
others. All people, as you know, are not 
adapted to become messengers. Some will 
serve who only stand and wait. To such 
the opportunity cf doing this work by proxy 
will be open. He will be able to work 
through a substitute.” 

Said the Master in reply, “No doubt these 
sustitutes will be able to do much good. But 
will it not also be that he who does the 
work will also receive the reward? Merely 
to send another dces not meet the conditions 
I have in mind. The world can never be 
saved by getting some one else to do the 
work. There is work in my Kingdom for 
all.” 

“Why then,” continued the critic, “can 
the timid and the indifferent not reach the 
needy by means of the written word? Writ- 
ten words, as you know, to the understand- 
ing are living things. A letter written to a 
friend will be less embarrassing than a per- 
scnal interview. Why can they not do the 
work in this manner?” 

“The rewards for right doing,” said the 
Master, “are so enormous that hindrances 
or embarrassments should not be consid- 
ered. The cause should be considered every- 
thing. 

“Letters, however well they may be writ- 
ten, can never take the place of the heart to 
heart talk. They are at best only an indif- 
ferent substitute and should never be sent 
where the personal interview can be given. 

“The world tcday is hungry for help, and 
he who has the understanding heart and the 
sympathetic spirit will be able to bring help. 

“Giving, sending some one else, or writ- 
ing letters is not the thing needed. The 
direct personal touch, the giving of one’s 
self alone brings the perfect answer. 

“My friend,” said the Master as he closed 
the conversation, “you remind me of a child 
learning to spell, who through perverseness 
will not spell aright. G-I-V-E, or S-E-N-D, 
or W-R-I-T-E, does not spell the word GO. 
It is spelled G-O. Two letters only! Two 
things are needed in your life if you would 
do the Father’s will; namely, a surrendering 
of your own will, and a taking up of the 
divine will. If you do these two things, all 
else will come easy.” 

Lincoln, Kansas. 
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At Prayer Time 


Jesus returned in the power of the spirit. 
-—Luke 4: 14. 
o 


Anyone who reads this statement of scrip- 
ture will naturally wonder what meanings 
are contained in it. Would that these lines 
could bring some of them out plainly; but 
that is too much to hope for. Yet there are 
spiritual suggestions that immediately 
touch us when this significant sentence gets 
cur attention. Something says within us, 
“Here is religion—this is the essential ex- 
perience of the gospel.” 


To further define or analyze this bit of 
narrative would likely not get us far. Some 
would express belief that some heavenly in- 
fluence possessed the life of Jesus—some- 
thing higher and different than himself. 
Others would suggest that there were con- 
scious fellowships that he lived and worked 
with that are implied in the statement. The 
possession of the Holy Spirit, fellowship 
with God would be strong in both of these 
explanations. Many others would think in 
terms of some supreme sense of duty, some 
dominate purpose, or some definite dedica- 
tion of life to what seemed to be highly 
mcral, human, and spiritual ends. 


All of these mean much; in degrees they 
express certain realities that must have 
been felt in the heart of Jesus. That they 
are incomplete is evident to anyone who 
reads these lines thoughtfully. But as in- 
complete as they may be, each one of us ad- 
mits that there is something that can be 
called the power of the spirit. The writer 
nere does not claim that he knows it, or that 
‘Ye would be able to identify it. Frankly, if 
i have ever known it, I have never been able 
‘o retain it or to maintain it. 

Yet this is religion! Who does not insis- 
tently and eagerly long for it? Its mani- 
festation in Jesus increases our desire for it. 
For he, in definite ways, had been religious 
all of his life. Religion was in the home- 
life; the training of youth had been domi- 
nated largely by it. It was a religious in- 
terest moved him to hear the Baptist, then 
to respond to him. The same inner force 
helps to explain the temptation experiences. 
But thereafter, a new supremacy of spirit 
was evident. He was ready to begin some- 
thing; there was something really worth 
while to live and work toward. A new con- 
sciousness of worth had been felt; and there 
were other moral promptings. 

This, we feel is religion—the kind that 
we most desire. 

o 


Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before— 
A path to higher destinies. 
—Longfellow. 
seat 


The most that we know of the life and 
work of Jesus follows after the moment 
when this power of the spirit was especially 


. 


dominant in his life. Just what we would 
find in contrast, if we knew as much about 
his earlier life, cannot be a conjecture here. 
It is enough to be interested in the fact of 
his spiritual controls. The narratives are 
not easily exhausted when it comes to this. 

Jesus seems convinced that the desirable 
things were obtainable. It is not enough to 
hope, nor to pray, for a new day in human 
history. Religion is not complete until it 
sets a life actually to achieve that desirable 
event. No matter how remote may be the 
actual achievement, any moral purpose is 
worthy of just as much an effort as if it 
were to be attainable tomorrow. Convic- 
tion to Jesus meant consistent effort to put 
the ideal within the grasp. If the kingdom 
of God were to be desired at all, it was worth 
establishing at once. If men and women 
were to be gotten ready for it, there was no 
gain in waiting such effort. Futures, as 
great as they were, were too intangible to 
consider. The infinite and present was the 
time for the task. 

We have not learned these lessons yet. 
It was recently said that the church today 
is largely closing its mouth in regard to 
some of the greatest sins of the world to- 
day. We are not facing the big issues of 
brotherhood versus world hatred; nor are 
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COMMON 'THINGS 


The things I prize of greatest worth 

Are just the common things of earth; 

The rain, the sun, the grass, the trees; 

The flowers, the birds, the glorious 

breeze; 

Clouds that pass, and stars that shine, 

Mountains, valleys, all are mine; 

Rivers broad, and open sea 

Are riches none can take from me, 

O God is here on ev'ry hand, 

Upon the sea, upon the land! 

And day by day my thanks I give 

That with these common things I live. 
—Leonard G. Nattkemper. 
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we delivering any telling blows against the 
divisive influences of wealth and position; 
and when it comes to matters of color or 
creed, we have a great many restraints that 
are not quite consistent with the ideals we 
truly hold in our hearts. 


Jesus was returning home! He had lived 
there probably for nearly thirty years. The 
next three years were destined to infinitely 
overweight in importance all his earlier in- 
terests and activities. He was now in the 
power of the spirit. 

We have no statement that involves him 
with the things that we allow ourselves to 
be involved too much with today, though we 
believe and pray in his name. The culture 
of his day was bilingual; there were Greek 
speaking and Hebrew speaking people all 
around him. Perhaps there were many 
other languages to be heard. Yet at no time 
do we see him taking a position that would 
make him any more to one group than the 
cther. , 
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We do not see him taking any issue with 
other faiths that must have been around 
him. If he criticizes any at all, it is his 
mother faith. Even here it was not any as- 
sault on a religion at all; it was a criticism 
of the ethics of a faith that claimed to be 
entire and sanctioned of God. 

As far as he could he avoided controversy. 
Attempts to involve him in disputations 
proved futile. In some unique way he 
sensed the important issues, always; and 
under pressure could easily point to these 
to the confusion of small souls. 

In the light of such a significant attitude, 
reflection takes a rather personal turn. Do 
our religious migrations enable us to return 
with more wholesome interests in the 
world? 

Think it out for yourself. A quadrennial 
session of The General Convention of the 
Christian Church will be closing when these 
lines appear. People will be returning 
home. Days of counsel, moment of exalta- 
tion, hours of deliberation will have stirred 
delegates and visiting friends. 

The return! well, the months to come will 
bring the witness to the worth of it all. 


Oo 


Rise up, O men of God! 
His kingdom tarries long, 
Bring in the day of brotherhood 
And end the night of wrong. 
Lift high the cross of Christ: 
Tread where his feet have trod. 
As brothers of the Son of Man 
Rise up, O men of God! 


—William Pierson Merrill. 
oS 


Again, it is here confessed that the writer 
scarcely knows what the power of the spirii 
really means. How many really do? 

We know what the power of a convention 
may be. A great many gatherings seem to 
send men and women back with smaller 
iiieals than they may have had before. 

We know what the power of traditional 
or historic attitude may be. Often when 
these are stressed they make people nar- 
rower than before. 

And there are other kinds of power that 
can discolor and distort issues. 

But whatever it is, let us pray that the 
influence that operated in the life of Jesus 
will come into our hearts. And that gath- 
erings of people in his name will endow his 
followers with the spirit that made him 
strong. 

o 


In peace that only thou canst give, 
With thee, O Master, let me live. 


oO 

We need the power of thy life, O God; 
creation waits the revealing of the sons of 
God in any age. Deliver us from the tumult 
and the. shouting; there is more abiding 
power in the humble and contrite heart. The 
world with its future years is before us. 
Let us be now what we want those futures 
to imply. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Heart Gates 


There is a wondrous éountry, 
A city built foursquare. 
And each and all are welcome 
To find a dwelling there. 
The nations gather homeward, 
Peoples from far and wide. 
Directions do not matter 
With gates on every side. 


And is not this the mission 
That God to us has given— 
To make the world we live in 
Seem more and more like heaven? 
Shall we not seek the friendship 
Of peoples far and wide, 
And let the heart’s fair city 
Have gates on every side? 
—Clarence E. Flynn, in Everyland. 


O not forget that Everyland makes the 

best sort of a Christmas gift. 

“Do Your Shopping Early” and send in 
your subscriptions soon. 





Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Shoulder to Shoulder 

HEN these lines are being read the Con- 

vention will be in its closing hours. For 
nine days duly elected delegates from every 
conference and section of our brotherhood 
will have been considering carefully the 
task and privilege of the Christian Church 
to serve in the interests of the Kingdom. 
There will have been much prayer privately 
and collectively; measures and plans of 
work will have been adopted; goals will have 
been set; officials and boards will have been 
elected to carry out the will of the Conven- 
tion. It is not likely that all the plans or 
that all the officiary will be the ones you or 
I would have chosen. However they are the 
action of the Convention together and they 
are entitled to the loyal co-operation of our 
whole brotherhood. We should be a living 
demonstration of how those Christians love 
one another and how they can work to- 
gether. It takes co-operation to make a suc- 
cess of anything. Our young people who 
play baseball, football, basket ball, know 
that it is the only way to win their games. 
Each must play for the team to win and 
sink self out of sight. It is the only way 
that there may be happiness and success in 
the home—when husband, wife, and children 
counsel, work, and plan together. It is true 
in church life. There can be victory and 
success only when pastor and church pull 
together. If one department has not learned 
that spirit, defeat frequently comes; one 
singer can spoil the work of an entire choir; 
one Sunday-school class may nearly ruin a 
whole school. Having prayed, counseled, 
planned together, let all unitedly get behind 
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Americans. 


one common country. 
aside. 
of a great people. 
discipline. 





Americans! 


T IS one of the glories of our country that we all have the privilege of being 
Some of us were born here, others were born abroad and brought 
here at a tender age; or have come here as a result of mature choice. 
once our feet have touched this soil, when once we have made this land our 
home, wherever our place of birth, whatever our race, we are all blended into 
All artificial distinctions of lineage and rank are cast 
We all rejoice in the title of Americans. 
They are the result of many generations of effort, toil, and 
They do not stand by themselves; they are more than an individual. 
They are the incarnation of the spirit of a people.-—President Coolidge at Unveil- 
ing of the John Ericsson Monument in Washington. 
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But when 


. .. Great men are the product 
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our whole work. If every conference, church, 
institution, worker, will do this we may go 
Forward and please our Lord. 

That is the way it will be if we are to 
have a successful stewardship campaign 
avart from the raising of funds during No- 
vember and December. At a dinner at con- 
ference recently a long bench was placed 
along side the ladened table. A number of 
us sat down, but the bench was too far from 
the table and we all wanted to be closer. 
The way we finally succeeded in moving the 
bench was by all getting up and moving the 
whole bench at the same time. If all our 
pastors, churches, regional and conference 
stewardship secretaries will make a united 
effort, our whole people may be stirred with 
stewardship’s gripping message, a steward- 
ship atmosphere may be created, and a spir- 
itual blessing secured. Only by such co- 
operation will the largest results be ob- 
tained. Results will be correspondingly 
small if only a few co-operate, if the cam- 
paigns are held at irregular times, if the 
programs are unprepared, and if December 
12 is not observed as a time for enrollment 
of tithers. There is power and victory in 
united effcrt. There is weakness in divided 
effort. We are glad that so many are co- 
operating this year and congratulate those 
churches whose leadership is wise enough to 
put on a worth-while stewardship study and 
program. 


Shall We Be a Tithing Church? 
HREE Regional Convention presidents— 
Revs. L. E. Smith, H. H. Short, and Rue 
Burnell—have made such public appeals to 
cur brotherhood. Conference presidents 
jein in the same urgent message. Rev. 
E. A. Watkins, A. A. Richards, Mr. H. H. 
Jessup have spoken their conviction in these 
columns. We have two more messages 
from conference presidents awaiting publi- 
cation in this department. Our people are 
being aroused to its importance. 
oO 


“We like men who can keep a ball rolling 
uphill. Anybody can roll it downhill.” 
= 


“Youth does not need much more liberty, 
but a great deal more stability.” 








Christian Education 


Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 





‘HE weekly Church Calendar of the Elm- 
wood Christian Church, Providence, 
Rhode Island, reveals many hours given 
each week to the Christian Education of the 
boys and girls and the young people of this 
church. Dr. W. G. Sargent, a member of 
cur Board of Christian Education, is pas- 
tor, and Mrs. J. V. Parmenter, Director of 
Religious Education. Mrs. Parmenter is the 
author of the very helpful little book, 
“Building Christian Lives Through Teach- 
ing” (25c), published recently by The Chris- 
tien Publishing Association. 

The calendar for September 26 gives the 
program for Rally Day, when Promotion 
Services were held in all departments of the 
School and notices for Children’s Week fol- 
lowing, with the following special events: 
Story Telling Hour for Primaries, Story 
Hour for Intermediates, Young People’s 
Banquet and Fun Hour, Parents’ Night. In 
addition the calendar announces the regu- 
lar meeting of Junior, Intermediate, and 
Senior Christian Endeavor, and of the Camp 
Fire Girls. The Young Pecple’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, of which Bernhard 
Jchnson is president, has issued an attrac- 
tive little folder, giving their general 
themes, by months, and the topic for each 
Sunday evening, with leader, and the sched- 
ule of social activities from September to 
June. This folder reveals a real program 
for the young people, seasonal and with 
themes of significant interest to youth. 


ECENTLY The Christian Endeavor 

World reported the following plan sent 
in by Miss Abbie Sargent, of the Providence 
Church: The topic for the meeting was 
“What It Means to Be a Christian” and the 
room was arranged to resemble a court- 
room. The leader acted as judge, and 
twelve members, previously chosen, acted as 
the jury. There were five defendants, al- 
though more might have been used. They 
were: Rich Man, Business Man, Politician, 
Homemaker, and Pleasure-seeker. The 
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charge against the defendants was that they 
were questionable Christians, and they were 
given the opportunity to plead their own 
cases and show that they could lead a 
Christian life. The judge at the close 
summed up the evidence, charging the jury, 
and the foreman of the jury gave the verdict. 

Many of our Christian Endeavor societies 
are planning and carrying on most interest- 
ing meetings, and the Christian Education 
Department is glad to receive news of these, 
and to pass them on to other young people’s 
groups as suggestive. 
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Have You That Christian Education Day 
Material? 


{F your church does not have tnvelopes and 

literature for Christian Education Day, 
November 14, there is still time to secure it 
from the Christian Education Department 
office, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. Read 
page 18 of the November Journal of Chris- 
tian Education if you wish answers to some 
ef your questions about the work of the 
Christian Education Department of the 
Christian Church. 


The Fall of Jericho 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 7, 1926 
Joshua 6:1-27 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—This is the victory that hath 
overcome the world, even our faith.— 
1 John 5:4. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, 1—The Siege of 
Jericho. Josh. 6:1-11. 
Tuesday, November 2—The Fall of Jer- 
icho. Josh. 6:12-20. 
Wednesday, 3—The Sun 
Stands Still. Josh. 10:12-21. 
Thursday, November 4—Joshua Con- 
quers Seven Kings. Josh, 10:28-33. 
Friday, November 5—Joshua Conquers 
the Land. Josh, 11:16-23. 
Saturday, November 6—The Victories 
of Faith. Heb. 11:30-40. 
Sunday, November 7—The All Conquer- 
ing God. Psalm 66:1-9. 


November 


November 
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WORSHIP 
Psalm 23—Recited by the 


standing. 

Hymn—‘‘Lord Jesus Christ, for Love of 
Thee,’ No. 206 in “Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By superintendent. Thanks for vic- 
tories of the past at home and abroad, 
and prayer for faith to go forward at his 
call, no matter how great the difficulties. 

Story of crossing the Jordan and the fall of 
Jericho—Told by the captain of the ball 
team. 

Hymn—"‘Rise Up, O Men of God,"’ No. 203 
in “Worship and Song.” 

Secretary—Last month’s average and bright 
spots. 

Hymn—"‘‘Hark, the Voice of Jesus Calling,” 
No. 199 in “Worship and Song.” 

Lesson Study. 


whole _ school 


I Have Given Jericho 


HERE is something so final in the prom- 
ises of God. If the battle is the Lord’s, 
then the victory is ours now, before we ever 
yuove a step, if we will but follow directions. 
So we have no need to worry. If the battle 
is not the Lord’s, we should not want to win, 
and if we are not following directions we 
should not expect to. 
The Armed Men Pass on Before the Ark of 
Jehovah 
Well, can there be much joy in just killing 
people? But that is what war is. The 


“layer himself is but following instructions, 


. 


but the nation that commands him is killing 
in mass. That is about the only difference. 
Yes, there are cases where one has to de- 
fond himself, if he can, from attack, and 
there are a few such cases upon the part of 
2 nation. But our very preparations on 
land and sea and air all speak of prepara- 
tions to kill. What stupendous folly! Are 
there not big enough men in the nations and 
«reat enough men in the church to save 
us from this mad wickedness? I wonder 
whether the only wars in these days that 
could be justified are the bloodless wars in 
behalf of the Ark of God to break down the 
walls of superstition and sin. 


Hold Your Shout 


It is a great thing to learn restraint. 
When one hears men shouting about what 
they are going to do, and the victories they 
are going to achieve, one is a bit suspicious. 
The politicians do it, and it may have a 
strategic value with a few, but most of us 
do not listen much. There is a time to 
shout, but it is not when you are just start- 
ing. You had better humbly follow on. 


Joshua Rose Early 


There is something 
that needs to be done. It is a great thing 
to get up and be at it. Duty calls, the 
alarm clock rings; now is the time to 
get up, for the call will never be 
quite so clear again, unless we act now. The 
church needs painting. Do it now. The 
pastor’s salary should be raised. Do it now. 
Our finances are in bad shape and we should 
adopt the budget and every-member can- 
vass. Well, get up early and do it, or at any 
rate get up and get started. 


Come on; let’s go. 


So They Did Six Days 


Let us seek to be very sure that we are 
headed in the right direction and that this 
thing really should be done. Then, getting 
at it, keep pegging away. It may take a 
long course of preparation, years it may be. 
And in most tasks results do not come 
quickly as a usual thing, and this is most 
true of results that really count. As par- 
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ents, our work is slow, but we know what 
we have in mind and what the will of our 
Master is, and so we will keep on for our 
s1x days. Soin our church work. We often- 
times can see but little results, but possibly 
that great seventh day may come at Easter. 
But we must keep working away for the six. 


Now Shout 


It is, not the shout of boasting, but the 
shout of victory; and there is something dis- 
tinctive about that. They tried to fool the 
old prophet about what the noise was, but 
he was sure it did not sound like the shout 
of victory. Our task may seem heavy. Just 
look at those stone walls. Just think of the 
walls of Mohammedanism, or Buddism, or 
Confucianism. It is idle for men to boast of 
what they are going to do with these great 
faiths, but we can shout when the stones 
begin to fall. Once again let us be assured 
that, if we go at God’s commands and fol- 
low his direction, walls crumble. 


Keep Yourselves From the Devoted Thing 


The temptation will be very great. There 
will be so many things right in sight, and 
you will have to struggle to keep from ex- 
ploiting them to your own advantage. You 
have reached that great, victory in your oc- 
cupation, and now thousands of dollars— 
and it may be a hundred men—are under 
your control; but keep yourself from the 
thing that is not yours, but is for use. The 
politicians need this old-time advice very 
much. They have so many advantages, and 
unfortunately they sometimes exploit them 
to their own advantage. Let us dedicate 
every victory to God and not to self. 


Utterly Destroy 


It will come back at you if you do not. If 
you are going to give your life to Jesus 
Christ, then utterly destroy (cut out) the 
sinful things you were doing. You will have 
to be Christian ih business, politics, in in- 
dustrial and social relationships, or you will 
soon be Christian in none of them. You will 
have to cut out the wine as well as the 
whisky. There are so many thousands of 
things to enjoy, it is only sanity to cut out 
the things that would threaten. 

io) 


“Let us settle with ourselves which of the 
two we desire to produce, a religious pro- 
priety or a religious life. If a religious pro- 
priety will satisfy us, then we may retain 
our hardness of heart, for religious pro- 
priety will grow where there is not much 
deepness of earth. But if our purpose be 
to live a religious life, then the hard rock 
will have to be taken out, to make way for 
the roots as they bore into the great depths, 
for no man is permitted to call himself re- 
ligious until God is able to say, In my hands 
are the deep places of his heart.”—J. H. 
Jowett. 

oO 


Conscience tells us that we ought to do 
right, but it does not tell us what right is— 
that we are taught by God’s Word.—H. C. 
Trumbull. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER 7, 1926 
Matt. 7:12; Isa. 2:1-4 World Peace Sunday—Consecration Meeting 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


If any young people engaged in the “Peace Decla- 
mation Contest” last year, it might be well to have 
some one of them repeat their declamation at this 
service. . 

Have the following subjects treated, by different 
members, in three-minute addresses: War Against 
War Through the Development of Friendship and 
Good Will Among the Nations; “War Against War 
Through Substituting Reason for Force;’ “War 
Against ‘War Through the League of Nations and the 
World Court ;’ “War Against War Through Disarm- 
ament.” 7 

There is a little playlet entitled, “‘Gas,”’ published 
by Frederick J. Pohl, 359 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which would be fine to give in this meeting. I do 
not know the cost of it; not more than ten or fifteen 
cents, I believe. Perhaps your pastor may have re- 
ceived a copy and you could get it from him. 

For Debate: Resolved, That the United States should 
join the League of Nations. 

Suggested Hymns: “Hail to the Brightness ;” 
“Angel of Peace;’ “God the All-Merciful ;’ “Sound 
Over All Waters; “And Is the Time Approaching ;’”’ 
“God of Our Fathers, Known of Old,’’ set to music 
by DeKoven would make a fine solo for the occasion. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

SALM 120: 6, 7. “My soul hath long 
“dwelt with him that hateth peace. I am 
fcr peace: but when I speak, they are for 
war. 

A Desire for Peace. We will never get 
rid of war until there is a deep desire for 
peace planted in the hearts of a sufficient 
number of men and women for peace, so 
that they are able to overthrow the power 
of the forces that make for war. 

Pray for Peace. Psalm 122:1-9. “Pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall pros- 
per that love thee.” Peace and war find 
their sources in the desire of the heart. 
Right desires need the nourishment of 
prayer. Prayer, true prayer, and war are 
incompatible. We need to pray that suspi- 
cion, hatred, envy, and malice may disap- 
pear, and good will and the spirit of brother- 
hood take its place. Prayer and peace go 
together. 

Elect Peacemakers. Psalm 125. “For 
the rod of the wicked shall not rest upon the 
let of the righteous; lest the righteous put 
forth their hands unto iniquity.” We will 
always have war so long as we have war 
lords in the places of power in the national 
life of the different world powers. If we 
could have men at the head of the different 
nations of the world, men who were in favor 
of the outlawing of war; a tremendous 
stride would have been taken in the direc- 
tion of the abolition of this scourge of the 
human race. 

Create Thoughts of Peace. Rom. 12:17-21. 
Tf the instruction given by Paul in these few 
verses were literally followed out, war 
would of necessity cease. A continuous, in- 
tensive campaign of education with regard 
to the waste of war, the cruelty of war, the 
futility of war to settle anything, the sinful- 
ress of war, should be carried on. Christian 
peoples should look with extreme disfavor 
upon anything that would tend to cause ill- 
feeling, toward the peoples of any other 





nationalities. We should avoid making un- 
kind or belittling remarks about other 
nationalities, and we should discourage oth- 
ers who permit themselves to make such re- 
marks. We can never quench the fire of 
war by assuming an air of national superi- 
ority; rather we add fuel to the smolder- 
ing embers that will at last burst forth into 
flames. To think kindly and speak kindly of 
the peoples of other nations is one of the 
tine ways of helping to rid the world of war. 

Practice the Golden Rule in National Af- 
fairs. Matt. 7:12. If we could only per- 
suade the different nations to adopt the 
Golden Rule as the basic principle of their 
dealings one with the other, and adhere to 
it under all circumstances, the grim mon- 
ster, war, would die. Some nation has to 
begin the practicing of this Golden Rule if it 
is ever to become international in its sweep. 
Why not the good old United States? 

War Will be Abolished. Isa. 2:1-4. This 
awful devastator of humanity and the world 
must die. God has decreed it. The time is 
coming when “they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into prun- 
ing hooks: nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” 

To Illustrate 


I went into the British army believing 
that if you want peace you must prepare 
for war. I believe now that if you prepare 
for war you will get war.—Gen. F. B. 
Maurice. 

Though I have been trained as a soldier, 
and participated in many battles, there 
never was a time when, in my opinion, some 
way could not be found to prevent the draw- 
ing of the sword.—U. S. Grant. 


I once believed in armed preparedness, I 
advocated it. But I have come now to be- 
lieve there is a better preparedness in a 
public mind and a world opinion made ready 
to grant justice precisely as it exacts it.— 
Warren G. Harding. 

War will never yield but to the principles 
of universal justice and love, and those have 
no sure root but in the religion of Jesus 
Christ—William E. Channing. 

“Peace rests upon humility and willing- 
ness to suffer for others rather than to 
make them suffer. War comes from pride, 
unwillingness to suffer for others, or desire 
to make them suffer for wrong they do.” 

Let us respect the people of other races, 
enter with sympathy into their hopes; let 
us try to discover the better and not the 
worse in men; let us love our neighbors as 
ourselves.—Bishop William Lawrence. 

The only way to make war impossible is 
* stop getting ready for war.—Dr. Frank 

sane. 

I do not believe we shall ever end the 
stupid, beastly business of war until the 
Christian Church declares war to be a sin, 
and follows up that declaration with appro- 
priate action.—Dr. William Austin Smith. 
The International Congress of the Feder- 
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ation of Trades Unions (24,000,000 mem- 
bers) declares it to be the task of the organ- 
ized workers to counteract all wars which 
may threaten to break out in the future by 
every means at the disposal of the labor 
movement and, if need be, to prevent the 
actual outbreak of such wars by proclaiming 
and carrying out a general international 
international strike.’—Adopted at Rome, 
April 20, 1926. ° 

When the last word is said, it has to be in 
the realm of morality and religion. The 
best court in the world cannot produce 
brotherhood. No league in the world can 
demand brotherhood. No conference of diplo- 
mats or politicians can authorize brother- 
hood. Brotherhood is a thing that springs 
from the heart of God. I place first hope, 
not in courts, leagues, or commissions, but 
in the Christian churches and other religious 
bodies. They know the language of brother- 
hood even though they may have poorly ex- 
pounded it in past years. I dare say, how- 
ever, that war will not be absolutely put out 
of the human struggle until it has been 
made a sin against God.—F red B. Smith. 


The genesis of peace is not in carefully 
balancing concession against concession 
while each nation stands ready with guns in 
its hands, but lies far down in the spirit and 
the motives as well as in the deeds of inter- 
national dealing. The only hope for uni- 
versal and permanent peace is when human- 
ity shall be spiritualized and vitalized by 
this one great common spirit of universal 
friendship and goodwill—Dr. Alva Martin 
Kerr. 

Christian Endeavor is a mighty force for 
the building up of world peace by tearing 
down and destroying the things that breed 
war. Its conventions, bringing young peo- 
ple of different nationalities together ani- 
mated with the one purpose of devotion to 
the God who is love, must in the very nature 
of things tend to banish war. 


_ The New Mars 
(For Reading or Recitation) 


I war against the folly that is War, 
The sacrifice that pity hath not stayed, 

The Great Delusion men have perished for, 
The lie that hath the souls of men betrayed; 

I war for justice and for human right, 
Against the lawless tyranny of Might. 


A monstrous cult has held the world too long; 
The worship of the Moloch that hath slain 
Remorselessly the young, the brave, the strong— 

Indifferent to the unmeasured pain, 
The accumulated horror and despair 
That stricken earth no longer wills to bear. 


My goal is peace—not peace at any price, 
While yet ensanguined jaws of Evil yawn 

Hungry and pitiless. Nay, peace were vice 
Until the cruel dragon-teeth be drawn, 

And the wronged victims of Oppression be 
Delivered from its hateful rule, and free! 


When comes that hour, resentment laid aside, 
Into a ploughshare will I beat my sword; 

The weaker nations’ strength shall be my pride, 
Their gladness my exceeding great reward; 

And not in vain shall be the tears now shed 
Nor vain the service of the gallant dead. 


I war against the folly that is War, 

The futile sacrifice that naught hath stayed, 
The Great Delusion men have perished for, 

The lie that hath the souls of men betrayed ; 
For faith I war, humanity, and trust; 

For peace on earth—a lasting peace, and just! 


—Florence Earle Coates. 


For Discussion 


Is the rule to return good for evil practicable in 
national relationships? 

Why ought war to be abolished? 

How can the religion of Jesus Christ help to destroy 
war? 

‘What reasons have we for believing that we can 
get rid of war? 

What is Christian Endeavor doing to help bring in 
world peace? What can it do? 

What specific measures for world peace should the 
Church support? 

What might the United States do to help in ridding 
the world of war? 

What are some of the causes of war? 
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Halloween Among the Mummies 


A Story 


BY ENID SMITH 


E’RE locked in, Melva,” announced 
W Jack Downing, desperately strug- 

gling to open the front door of the 
museum. 

“Locked in, Jack?” gasped his sister, ele- 
vating her little apostrophe nose. “Well, of 
all things! and to think I came way down 
here just on purpose to go with you to that 
ghost-party uptown tonight.” 

“Oh, well,” he sighed, “don’t stare at me 
in that tone of voice, as if I were that goril- 
la skeleton upstairs. I’m as disappcinted 
myself as three hungry puppy dogs, six old 
cats, and nine rabbits that made the mis- 
take of being made into a stew. I’ve been as 
lonesome as Crusoe’s goat since you’ve been 
away to college, and we’d planned that 
party just for you.” 

“T know; but we might as well make the 
best of it now we’re here. I suppose it’s 
my fault as much as yours. If we hadn’t 
been sc busy talking over old times behind 
that canoe, and forgotten all about closing 
time, and if somebody had only noticed us.” 

“Yes, if! But come on upstairs to the 
mummy room. We’ll have time to finish our 
conversation. It will be two cr three hours 
before the watchman will make his first 
round after dark.” 

“Oh, Jack, two or three hours in this 
spooky place! Switch on the lights, please. 
It’s nearly dark now.” 

“Sorry, my dear sister, I can’t, for once, 
obey you,” he teased. “But come to notice 
it, that little blue dress ycu’re wearing is 
quite becoming in the dim light.” 

“Say, now, Jack, please don’t. It’s bad 
enough to be locked in here with all these 
mummies and monkeys. Please hurry and 
turn on the lights.” . 

“Not too fast. Calm yourself. I told you 
I couldn’t obey you this time, my dear. The 
fact is they are putting in a new circuit, 
and we’ll have to make the best of the dark- 
ness. You always tell me to make the best 
of things, you remember. I’ll promise you 
it won’t be any darker than at that ghost- 
party uptown tonight.” 

They had reached the mummy room. 
“Shall we sit down in our old place behind 
the canoe while you finish telling me about 
that college stunt of which we were talk- 
ing?” 

They seated themselves comfortably. To 
their left grinned a gorilla skeleton; to their 
right stood several Egyptian mummies, stiff 
and solemn. A gentle breeze blew through 
the room from a window open to the north. 

“Oh, that reminds me,” began Jack, with 
affected concern, “is that draft too much 
for you? I wouldn’t have you catch cold for 
the world.” 

“That’s all right. I like fresh air. Some 
of it seems to be coming from the Indian 
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room. Wish you could hurry up the moon. 
Its dreadfully dark here. I imagine I hear 
Cleopatra breathing over there. Hark now! 
hear her? Could anybody else be in here?” 

Jack Downing looked at his sister with a 
slight exhibition of curiosity. “I hardly 
think—” he answered. “It’s Halloween, 
though; who knows?” 

“Tap! tap! tap!” came a sound, not far 
from where they were seated. 

“Perhaps a loose bone rattling,” suggested 
Jack, as he stepped out from behind the 
canoe up to the skeleton. He tried all the 
bones, but fcund nothing that could be re- 
sponsible for the peculiar sound. He crept 
toward the Indian room. The sound seemed 
now to issue from that direction. ‘Tap! 
tap!” He stopped in the doorway between 
the two rooms. “If it’s a thief, I’m going 
no farther,” he decided. “He’s likely get- 
ting into the jewel cases.” 

There was now a slight scraping sound, 
and it seemed to be drawing nearer. “Who- 


HONEST EYES 
BE 


good, be glad, and never be sad. 

This very old world is not very bad. 

Nearly every one in it must work by 
the day, 


But work is the thing that brings a 
man pay. 


And the fellow who's got to the place 
where he can 
Live without work is a miserable man. 


If he’s well and strong and has nothing 
to do, 
He'll often be wishing that he were you. 


And if he’s made money by squeezing 
another, 

There's not a man living will call him a 
brother. 


Though the world knows much, he'll 
know much more 

Of any wrong doing that haunts his 
door. 


His clothes may be good, and his house 
a prize. 
But who'd exchange them for honest 


eyes? 
—The Watchword. 
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ever it is,” concluded Jack, “he’s got a shoe 
lace dragging behind him.” 

His first impulse was to return to Melva; 
his second was to remain where he was, lest 
he get her into difficulty. The sound was 
now within two or three feet from him, yet 
he could see ncthing. Wishing only to act 
on the defensive, he stepped quietly to the 
right of the doorway and waited. A moment 
later something light as a trailing beard 
crept slowly across his foot, then for an in- 
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stant wrapped itself around his ankle. He 
sprang back against a mummy, and at that 
moment something brushed his cheek. He 
struck at it and it seemed to fade away at 
his touch, only to return the next mcment. 
It was soft and light and rubbed against 
his lips and cheeks like the tongue of his 
pet dog. He struck at it again. It was cold 
and soft and seemed to have no resistance, 
but plenty of determination, for it came 
back again and rubbed against his out- 
stretched hand, then nestled around his 
shoulder and caressed his ear. Trembling 
from head tc foot, the young man crept back 
to his sister. He tried to steady his voice 
as he spoke. It would never do to let her 
know he was startled; no, not even at a 
ghost. She always called him her big, brave 
brother, and looked to him in every case of 
emergency. She held him up to the best 
there was in him, and on the stepping-stcne 
of her esteem he often found it easy to rise 
higher than he had ever believed himself 
capable of doing. 

“T don’t think there is any cause for your 
being alarmed, Melva,” he forced himself to 
whisper. “There seems to be something 
there. I can’t yet make out what it is. You 
always have a theory for everything; per- 
haps you can help me sclve this puzzle. 
It’s something cold and aerial, and seems to 
fade at my touch, yet it acts alive and keeps 
coming back, as if it had something it want- 
ed with us. It only taps, and doesn’t seem 
to make any other noise. Do you study 
psychology up at your college, and do you 
have any new thecries about ghosts?” 

“Oh, yes,” Melva laughed in reply; 
“knowledge is always decking itself in new 
robes, and we outgrow our superstitions 
hard and slow. I’ve often thought I’d like 
to see a ghost. I think they must be harm- 
less, and I don’t think I’d be frightened like 
most people.” 

“Well, I don’t know anything about them 
myself, and there isn’t much use talking 
about things outside of your experience. I’ve 
just been reading a book on Halloween, 
though, in preparation for the stunt we had 
ready for you tonight, and it said that the 
ghosts that were said to return on Hallow- 
een delighted in doing all kinds of mischief. 
Of course, it is merely superstition, but it’s 
marvelous how superstitious most of us are 
even at the present time, if we only dared 
to admit it. Well, this book said the dead 
all returned for an hour to eat their Hal- 
loween supper, which, in many countries, is 
still carefully prepared for the distinguished 
visitors, but woe to anyone who meets these 
ghosts.” He paused to listen, then contin- 
ued: “I thought I heard it! Here it comes 
over here,” he whispered, placing himself 
in front of his sister to shield her. “Don’t 
let it frighten you. I won’t let it harm 
you, whatever it is, so—” 

“Ouch!” interrupted Melva. “The thing 
seems to have gone through you or around 
vou or something, for it touched my cheek, 
and it was silklike and smooth, and some 
trailing drapery or something swept past my 
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dress. It’s gone now. My! but it did give 
me a start. Of all things! it certainly is 
spooky.” 


“The moon will be up shortly and we'll 
see what it is. Hear that tap, tap, tap in 
the Indian room? It must have gone back 
there.” 

“Honestly, Jack, do you believe there is 
anything in all that superstition connected 
with Halloween, about harmful ghosts re- 
turning? Could they object to our being 
here? And if there isn’t anything in it, 
how did we all get the idea, and why is 
everybody at least a little superstiticus?” 

“Ask the Sphinx, not me. There, it’s tap- 
ping around Cleopatra’s mummy, I do be- 
lieve. It’s getting lighter now; see the 
faint outlines of the mummies standing stiff 
and straight like soldiers against the wall?” 

“Yes, but it’s coming this way. Oh, dear! 
It’s getting on my nerves in spite of all I 
can do. That’s the way with everything I 
can’t understand. There, it brushed my 
cheek again! There, I think it won’t bother 
us now. Hear the scraping sound and the 
tap! It’s going back to Cleopatra. I’d hate 


tc bea mummy. Who can say but that’s one 
of their restless spirits floating around 
here?” 


“T should think they might be restless af- 
ter being bandaged in twenty or thirty 
thicknesses of linen for three or four thou- 
sand years,” answered Jack, making an ef- 
fort to steady his trembling voice. 

But at that juncture Jack was interrupt- 
ed by the something brushing his cheek 
again. He thrust it back and rose to his 
feet. “Huh!” he whispered, “it’s here again. 
Seems to be always on hand, like a sore fin- 
ger!” then, as if the thing were loath tc go, 
it gave three little taps on his right boot. 
The very next instant a tap, tap, tap came 
from overhead. 

“Cheer up, it’s going over to Cleopatra’s 
mummy,” breathed Melva, seizing Jack’s 
arm. “Come out a second and watch it. 
There, see, it is in the shaft of moonlight. 
The light goes right through it, yet it has 
a shape and colcr of its own.” 

“Glad it didn’t turn its ghastly face on 
us,” sighed Jack. “Of course we’re quite 
sure we don’t believe in ghosts, Fridays, 
number thirteens, and all the rest, yet we’re 
all more comfortable when all these things 
are out of the question.” 

“Yes, of course, Jack, now it’s gone, we 
don’t believe in ghosts. It’s entered Cleo- 
patra’s case, seemingly. May it now rest 
in peace!” remarked Melva, relieved. 

“As far as I could see, it was just the 
size and shape cf a mummy’s head, what- 
ever our theories may be. Doesn’t that beat 
all, Melva? Nobedy would ever believe our 
story, but nothing could be more realistic.” 

“Say, somebody’s downstairs!” 

“What!” 

“Yes; I just heard the door click.” 

“T’ll have to go and explain, or the watch- 
man might take us both fcr thieves and blow 
ovr brains out. Better stay where you are; 
our ghost is harmless!” Without further 
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word Jack Downing went to meet the watch- 
man as he entered the Indian room. Quick- 
ly he explained how they had been locked in 
by mistake. Then he told of the queer 
something that hovered about Cleopatra’s 
mummy. 

“Faith, and there was a rcbbery in this 
very room last year,” whispered the watch- 
man, mysteriously. “Listen, will ye, to that 
tap! tap! tap! Sounds for all the world 
like some feller getting into the jewel case. 
Come over here with me; I have a gun!” 

They followed the sound to the entrance 
between the two rooms, and there paused a 
moment in the dcorway. The sound came 
nearer and then there was a tapping against 
the ceiling. A second later something soft 
and smooth touched the watchman’s face, 
and at the same time a trailing something 
seemed to wrap itself gently around his 
legs. 
“Faith and it’s a ghost!” he cried, strik- 
ing it back. “Be jabbers, it’ goes over tc 
Cleopatra! I’ve known thim mummies have 
been restless for a long time, and this is 
Halloween, the time when Saint Patrick 
himself was put to shkep by a minstrel 
ghost! Saints! And it’s comin’ back 
again! Saints, save us!” he cried, falling 
in a heap at the threshold, his revolver 
dropping from his hand. 

“Fainted for sure!” gasped Jack, picking 
up the revolver. “The something rubbed 
against his cheek. Go back or I’l] shoot!” he 
cried, thrusting it off with the back of the 
revolver. “You’ve done enough for one 
night!” The thing retired for an instant, 
then returned. Jack Dcwning took aim as 
best he could in the dim moonfight and fired. 
There was a loud explosion. 

“Oh, what is it?” shrieked Melva, rush- 
ing toward her brother. 

“That’s what I’m about to find out,” he 
replied. “It fell in that patch of moonlight 
in the Indian room.” 


The Gossip 


BY REV. GEORGE 


sometimes spends the last fading hours of 

the day in the church. He says he sits 
here on the edge of the night and watches 
the shadows creep in and envelop the build- 
ing. They invade the side aisles first, and 
remove the walls beyond seeing. Then they 
steal up the nave and noiselessly enter the 
chancel. There their accomplices come in 
strength till the whole church is dark; dark 
everywhere but in one place. Here in the 
chancel window there is light. The face of 
our crucified Savior is still aglow with a 
shining glory. It is dark everywhere else, 
but there is light in his face. Sitting here, 
this man prays that so it may be in any 
darkness of his life; when all else is black, 
the glory of God which is in the face of Je- 
sus Christ may still glow with peace and joy 
for him. 


| AM well acquainted with a man who 
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Steeling his nerves to the effort, the young 
man stocped cautiously and touched the 
limp, shriveled little mass in the beam of 
light. 

“What is it, brave hero!’”’ whispered the 
girl, coming up. 

He handled it gingerly, and it hung limp 
in his fingers a moment. 

“Why, it’s Cleopatra’s skin!” she gasped. 
“You’ve shot her!” 

“No, it’s not that,” he answered, examin- 
ing the brown thing. “I’ve only shot a toy 
balloon!” 

“Not a toy balloon?” 

“Yes, a tcy balloon, with a piece of string 
and a tiny brass ring attached to it, which 
some child brought in here and in a mo- 
ment of excitement let it go.” 

“Then that was the tap, tap, tap sound 
we heard?” 

“Yes; the balloon bouncing against the 
ceiling and the scraping sound was that 
ring dragging along the floor. No wonder 
the thing bounced back ghostlike when we 
struck it, and the string wrapped around 
cur ankles!” 

“And now I understand why it kept hov- 
ering about us and Cleopatra! You can 
feel the strong current of air here.” 

“Yes; but we must try now to find some 
water and revive poor Pat in the next room, 
and show him his ghost is only a toy balloon. 
We’ll have to confess we almost shared his 
feeling. Oh, dear, how young our knowl- 
edge is yet, and how we’re always jumping 
at strange conclusions?” 

“Yes, Jack, and to think you almost had 
me believing in ghosts. What a narrow es- 
cape we’ve beth had tonight! Suppose we 
hadn’t discovered that balloon!” 

“Huh, that fellow’s waking up in the oth- 
er room. After we show him his ghost 
we'll yet have time for our spook party if 
we hurry.”—Young Folks. 


of the Pews.- 


ARTHUR FRANTZ 


This man pities those of us who come 
here only in the full light of day. When the 
sun is in his strength, we can’t see all that 
may be seen. Light hides, and his beams do 
deceive. Darkness has his own secrets to 
reveal. 

In the morning of life the animals and 
birds have speech, and tell us their story. 
And in the evening wood and stone, which 
have yielded themselves to man’s creative 
hand, may tell him what is in their hearts. 

This man tells me that in the darkness of 
the church he hears the pews gossiping to- 
gether. They talk over what they heard and 
saw on Sunday. 


FROM A BACK PEW 


Listen to one of the back pews: A man, 
weary with the cares of the week, came in 
and sat down in the end of the seat. He 
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had had a strenuous week. Things had not 
gone well. He was finding it hard to believe 
that God cared about him and his work. He 
wanted a space of quiet and worship in a 
place where God is felt to be near, and in 
the company of men and women who believe 
invincibly in God. He was a stranger. He 
saw the picture of the church in the hotel. 
“That’s a place that looks like worship. I'll 
try that.” Here he was now. The quiet 
tones of the organ came refreshingly over 
his spirit, and he was ready to pray and to 
feel the presence of God. The rich com- 
merce between him and heaven had just be- 
gun. And then whispered voices called him 
away from the White Throne. This is what 
he heard: 

“It was perfectly good, except the sleeves. 
So I got some georgette. A new dress for 
one seventy-nine.” 

“Had roast lamb last Sunday. So got a 
chicken today. Hope it doesn’t burn. He 
hates burnt meat.” 


“John was just about played out. He said 
he guessed he’d stay at home and read the 
paper. Some good things in the paper now. 
Series on ‘Why I go to church,’ Are you 
reading them? He said he’d read that in- 
stead of coming to church today.” 

“Well, I’ve worn mine for three winters, 
and I guess I’ll have to make it do this year, 
too. Coats are so high.” 

“No, I don’t know who the preacher is. 
Never was here before.” 

“Yes, a big party, the best the club had 


this year. Didn’t get home till two this 
morning.” 

“Hello kid, whyn’tye wait ferme jis: 
teddy?” 


“Moved away and left their cat to starve; 
and if that’s Christian I don’t know.” 

“Greatest game this year, but O boy, the 
mud!” 

The worshiper raised his startled face. “Is 
this God’s House? It sounds like a movie. 
That is almost exactly what I heard at the 
Strand the other night while they were 
running an educational film.” 

Then there was a hymn, and some of the 
conversation died out, or was drowned in 
praise. The Word of our Lord was read. 
The choir sang like the redeemed in heaven. 
There was prayer. But even the prayer was 
hard to hear because of the crackle of Sun- 
day-school papers. Then the minister an- 
nounced his text: “There standeth one 
among you whom you know not.” The 
stranger said in his heart, “That was the 
trouble. He is here, but they forgot about 
him. So they brought the junk of the out- 
side with them into his temple. ‘The Lord 
is in his Holy Temple; let all the earth keep 
silence before him’.” 


But they spoke. And in speaking, they 


stole God away from the stranger’s heart. 
He came to listen to what the Lord would 
speak to his soul; and he heard the tongues 
of the thoughtless. 

The Prayerful Pew said: “They ought to 
keep quiet unless they are quite sure that 
they have something more important to tell 
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than what our Lord has to say.” All the 


pews agreed on that. 
“Jesus calls us o’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild restless sea; 
Day by day his sweet voice soundeth 
Saying, ‘Christian, follow me’.” 

Do you think it is a crime to drown out 
that sweet voice? 

“I will hear what God, the Lord, will 
speak; for he will speak peace to his people, 
and to his saints. But let them not turn 
again to folly.” 


WHAT THE FAMILY PEW SAID 


The Family Pew said: “I wish those 
thoughtless whisperers could have the train- 
ing the young people in my section are hav- 
ing» The parents bring them to church. 
They sit with their children. They teach 
them how to worship by their own worship- 


ing. They all bow in prayer. Hymns are 
always found, and they make a joyful noise. 
When they have colds, they follow the words, 
making melody in their hearts. They listen 
to the lessons read from Holy Writ. Sun- 
day-school papers are laid under the seat in 
father’s hat te be read after dinner. The 
benediction is recognized to be the blessing 
of our Lord himself. It is never the sign in 
this pew to begin the scramble for hats, and 
pulling on gloves.” 

The parents in this pew are determined 
that their children shall have good table 
manners, and know how to behave among 
refined people. They don’t wait till their 
children have cultivated the manners of a 
swine trough, before they begin to teach 
them decency. They begin their training 
whether their children desire good manners 
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or not. And they act upon the same prin- 
ciple of child-training in the matter of rever- 
ence. Reverence is just good manners in the 
presence of our Lord and the holy angels. 

The psychologists say that one of the un- 
failing marks of low mentality is a lack of 
reverence. Oliver Wendell Holmes always 
attended church. Some one asked why he 
did so. He answered with a gentle smile: 
“I go to church because God has put inte 
my heart a little plant called reverence; and 
it needs to be watered at least once a week.” 
Reverence is not a thing which a man may 
live without, and be none the poorer. To 
lack reverence is to be less than a whcle 
man. 

Jesus says: “Suffer the little children te 
come unto me, and forbid them not.” Let 
them come to our Lord and learn the man- 
ners of a better country. He also promises 
an amazing discomfort to any who put 
stumblingblocks into their way. 


THE CRITICAL PEW 

The Critical Pew chuckled and said: “I’ll 
tell you a good one. The family was at 
dinner after morning service. Father 
criticized the sermon; ‘Why does the 
preacher always harp on faith and hope and 
love—stuff like that. What we need is some- 
thing up to the minute—like the Booster 
Magazine. Tell us how to succeed—from 
poverty to  plutocratic drive—something 
with punch in it.” 

Mother found fault with the organist: 
“Snails, snails, snails! Slow—slow—too 
loud—-choppy.” 

Sister wishes choir would sometimes—just 
one Sunday—sing in the key. The so- 
pranos are always sharp, when they ought 
to be flat. 

But brother settled the matter with this: 
“Well, dad, there is no other place in this 
burg, where you can get a family ticket to 
a show like that for ten cents.” 

The Half-empty Pew remarked: “I have 
an officer of the church, who sits on me about 
once a month; maybe eight times a year; 
some years a little oftener. He is a fine fel- 
low. He is loyal to his pastor. He boasts 
about what a fine man and preacher he is. 
Generously supports the church with his 
money. He has absolute confidence in his 
pastor. He wouldn’t think of putting a 
time-clock in the vestry for him to punch 
on Sunday mornings at 10:45 or afternoons 
at 4:00. He is so sure the minister and 
choir will be on the job that he doesn’t even 
look in to check up on them. That’s a man 
for you,” said the half-empty pew. 

But then, “Christ also loved the church, 
and gave himself up for her—” not just his 
money, not merely his approval, not simply 
words of encouragement, but himself, “his 
own body on the tree.” 


PRAYERFUL PEWS 


Then a group of the pews gathered around 
the eldest of the Prayerful Pews, and begged 
him to tell them about his experience. 
And so he did. He told them this: “Many 


years ago, when I first came here, fust after 
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the old church was built, an elder and his 
family came tome. And what a delight it is 
to serve them! I know what prayer is. 
Public worship is a wonderful thing! These 
people always come with joy in their faces. 
They are eager to be here. ‘I was glad 
when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord.’ ” 


“The first part of every week for these | 


people is fragrant with the memories of 
their last meeting with the Savior, with 
others who call upon his dear name. The 
last part of the week they look forward to 
this holy place and its rest in the presence 
of God. They prepare their hearts by inter- 
cession for the church, for the minister, 
for the choir, for the whole company of the 
redeemed of the Lord. And so it comes to 
pass that when they are entering the church 
doors, their hearts and thoughts are truly 
fixed upon eternal things. They go quietly 
to their seats, and bow in silent prayer. 
Our Lord invites them: “Incline your ear, 
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THE OLD CHURCH BELL 
HE old church bell is silent now 
Forgotten, cast aside, 

And from the hurried, daily life 
A something sweet has died. 
A something subtle and remote, 
That was told, every hour, 
That heaven is a golden place 

Where love is all a-flower. 


The old church bell once rang for joy, 
And once it rang for pain, 

Its message sang across the town 
Like cooling, summer rain. 

It gave a promise and a prayer, 
It spoke of swift release— 

It murmured through the clouds of war, 
And thrilled, at last, to peace! 


It touched the town in times of fear, 
Of want and agony— 

It made God's message very clear, 
There was no mystery 

In its clear voice, there was no doubt, 
Its song brushed care aside— 

It whispered to the weary ones, 
“His love is deep, and wide!” 


The old church bell lies grimed with dust, 
Folk pass it, heedless, by— 
And yet it still tells, silently, 
Of love that cannot die. 
It tells of service and of faith, 
That, nothing daunted, live, 
And if its voice might speak, I know, 
It would chime, “I forgive!” 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in The 
Christian Herald. 
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and come unto me; hear and your soul shall 
live; and I will make an everlasting cove- 
nant with you, even the sure mercies of Da- 
vid.” And they answer: “Speak, Lord, for 
thy servants hear.’ ” 

Men go with eagerness to keep an appoint- 
ment with a beloved friend. They look to- 
ward the hour of meeting and of fellowship 
with delight. Heart and mind are kindled 
to joy. They greatly desire that hour. But 
such delight is as water to wine compared 
to the longing with which these keep tryst 
with their Redeemer. This is a joy unspeak- 
able and full cf glory. These are in the 
spirit on the Lord’s Day. 
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It is not stained glass, nor rich wood carv- 
ing, nor organ, nor lofty arches, nor fine 
chiseled stone, nor eloquent sermon, nor 
sweet music from the choir, that make a 
church a glorious church. It is the holy 
beauty of the prayerful pews. They bring 
our Lord sensibly among us. They make 
the place whereon we stand holy ground. 

And then some of the Younger Pews said: 
“Why that is like the people I have. They 
have been changing lately. I have felt a 
new atmosphere, like the mingled music and 
fragrance at the gate of heaven.” 

“Yes,” spoke up another pew, “my people 
are more like that than they used to be. 
I can see a great alteration in them. They 
love the House of His habitation now. They 
pray for all the helpless, afflicted, hopeless, 
and sinning souls. Truly God is in this 
place.” 

And this man said that it set his heart 
bounding with thankfulness and hope to 
hear many pews all over the church tell of 
the prayers that are breathed up to God 
there. “It is becoming a new place now,” 
they said. And they all agreed to pray for 
the conversion to God of the careless, the 
critical, the vain-show, the absent-minded, 
the frivolous, and the half-empty pews, so 
that this church may become a glorious 
church without spot or blemish. 

And then this man who told me what he 
heard the pews say, slipped out, because he 
was afraid the pulpit might begin to tell of 
the laziness, the coldness of heart, the lack 
of prayer, the pride and low aims of the man 
who ministers there. Make sure you pray 
for him, when you beseech God on behalf 
of the prayerless pews. . 

“And O that He fulfilled may see 
The travail of his soul in me, 
And with his work contented be, 
As I with my dear Savior.” 
—The Presbyterian Banner. 


What Shall We Do? 


What shall we do during the year? We 
must have an objective. We must undertake 
something. There must be some sort of 
definite end in view. There must be a plan. 
There must be economy of time and good, 
hard, honest work. The aimless life will 
be a useless life. If there is no objective, 
there can be no definite plans and no in- 
telligent concentration of effort. We must 
have an object so worthy, a purpose so 
urgent that we will lay wise plans and de- 
vote ourselves with cheerful energy to the 
accomplishment of ends desired.—Selected. 


oO 


Christ gave men a new law, ahd that law 
was love. Some will say that love was no 
new law. From the beginning of time,men 
end women have loved, but still love as in- 
terpreted in Christ was a new law. It was 
new in the power and purpose of it. Christ 
Himself was the incarnation of it, and the 
passion of it, and the power of it—out of it 
flowed the golden waters which sanctified 
and glorified humanity. It is the mightiest 
force known to man.—Selected. 
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The Children 


A Story Book 
I know a little girl who took, 
This page for girls and boys, 
And made a lovely story bcok, 
That furnished many joys 
To little girls who could not buy 
The books and things they need. 
You can do it if you try, 
And make a gift indeed. 
Each week it grows one story more, 
And a little poem too. 
Just think, in every month are fcur 
Stories good and true. 
Can you beat it for a book? 
I hardly think you will. 
You'll find the things for which you look 
Your little book to fill. 
—Florence Harbell, 
in Christian Advocate. 


The Little Pig 

N a nice, clean pen with a warm little 

house lived old Mrs. Pig and her little 
pig family. Every little pink pig had a lit- 
tle curly tail and a sharp little nose, but one 
little pink pig had a small black spot just 
back of his ear. He was called Spotty. 

Mother Pig found Spotty a difficult child 
to manage. When she called, “Come, chil- 
dren, Farmer Brown is bringing the pail of 
nice warm milk,” the four other little pigs 
trotted up to the trough and poked their 
noses in and drank as little pigs should. 
But Spotty pushed and shcved and squealed 
and put his foot in, which was very bad 
manners indeed. 

When dinner was over, Mrs. Pig said: 
“Come, children, it is time to lie down in 
the nice clean straw and take a nap, for 
little pigs grow when they are asleep.” But 
Spotty lagged behind and was the very last 
one in. Then he walked over his little pink 
brothers and sisters to get close to his moth- 
er’s big warm side. 

One day he refused to take a nap at all, 
but went up and down beside the fence, pok- 
ing his sharp little ncse into cracks and 
holes. At last he found a place where he 
could see under the fence. Then he found 
that by pushing and scrambling: he made 
the hole larger. He wriggled and squeezed 
and pushed until his fat little body slid 
through. 

How lovely it was out in the world! The 
sunshine was warmer and the breezes soft- 
er than he had known. The clover blossoms 
were sweet along the lane, and down at the 
foot of the hill he saw—what did he see? 
It looked like a patch of the sky. He trot- 
ted right down to find out about it. 

When he came to the edge he looked in 
and saw a little pig about his own size. He 
walked right in to be with that other little 
pig, but for some queer reason that cther 
little pig was gone. He found himself all 
cool and wet, so he came out and went on 
up the hill. I am thinking he must have 
looked like a mud pie on four little fat legs. 
At the top of the hill he came to an- 





other fence with a hole under it. Once more 
he pushed until his fat little body slid, 
wriggled, and squeezed through. 

This time he was in the orchard. The 
sun peeped through the wide-spreading 
trees, the bees hummed, and the butterflies 
sailed overhead. Altogether it was a won- 
derful place for a little pig to venture in. 
After a time he came to the old yellow 
harvest apple tree. Do you know how yel- 
low harvest apples smell when they are just 
ripe enough to fall? Anyway, it is a very 
special smell and very delicious. Spctty 
tried one. It tasted better than it smelled. 
He ate another and another and ever so 
many others. 

Then he began to feel very dull and very, 
very sleepy. “Well, I have had a beautiful 
time, but I think I had better go back now.” 
When he came to the fence, he had some 
trouble finding the hole; and when he found 
it, that hole looked much smaller, than it 
did before. He put his nose in, and he 
wriggled and squeezed and pushed, but his 
fat little body weuld not go through. So 
he squeaked and squealed, “Wee! Wee!” un- 
til he had no breath. Then he rested some, 
and then he began again. So it went through 
the long afternoon. 

When Farmer Brown came up from the 
fields at night, he stood at the barn door 
and said: “I think I hear a pig squealing.” 
Then he took care of the big, tired horses 
and came out again. “I’m sure I hear a 
pig squealing,” he said, so he visited Mcth- 
er Pig and found that Spotty was missing. 


When Farmer Brown found the little run- 
away pig squeaking and squealing under the 
orchard fence, he pulled him out by the tail 
and carried him home and dropped him into 
the pen. Poor Spotty was too tired to com- 
plain of his tummy ache, so he snuggled 
into his straw and slept till mcrning. When 
he got up he ran right out to his hole under 
the fence, but Farmer Brown had found it 
too. He had filled it with a good-sized stone 
much too hard and heavy for little pink 
noses, and Spotty had to content himself 
with one adventure.—Christian Observer. 


“The Cat and the Fiddle” 
ITTLE Hans loved music. He would lie 
flat on liis back in the cool green grass, 
and listen to the sound back of the wind in 
the fir trees, the water running over the 
smooth pebbles in the brook, and the songs 
of the birds in the tall trees. One day the 
Magic Men came to town. Hans followed 
them as they tramped through the village 
street, watched their clever tricks, and ad- 
mired their gay coats of red and green, but 
never for one moment did his eyes leave the 
man who played the violin. More than any- 
thing else in the world Hans wanted a vio- 
lin, but there were many mouths to fill, and 
bread was often scarce. 
When autumn came, and all the leaves 
were crimson, orange, and red, Hans went 
with the men to the, corn fields, to husk the 
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corn, and lay it in great yellow heaps. One 
day a happy thcught came to him. He took 
a corn stalk, and by cutting and trimming 
it with great care made himself a fiddle 
from which he was able to bring several 
musical sounds. This only made him long 
the more for a real violin. Han’s grandfa- 
ther had a flock of little downy chickens. 

One morning two were missing and the 
next day one was gene. Suspicion pointed 
to an old gray cat, that skulked about the 
chicken yard, and the grandmother offered 
Hans enough money to buy a violin if he 
would put an end to the marauding cat. 
Hans hesitated, but he remembered the de- 
spairing cries of the little down chickens, 
and his fingers tingled and ached to handle 
a violin of his very own. So cne evening 
he told his grandmother that the skulking 
cat was gone, and the rest of the little 
chicks were safe. 

Then came the journey to town to buy the 
longed for violin, which Hans loved so much 
he could not bear it cut of his sight. How 
many happy hours he spent drawing sweet 
music from the wonderful strings! As time 
passed many people traveled long distances 
to hear Hans play, but only a few knew the 
story of “The Cat and the Fiddle.”—Ez- 
change. ‘ 


The Story of Toby 

OBY is a dog—just pure dog—living in 

Jerusalem. He belongs to Mr. E. W. 
Blatchford, Near East Relief Director for 
Palestine. Toby was first a British army 
dcg. When the British soldiers left Egypt 
and Palestine, Toby -was given to Mr. 
Blatchford and now he is a Near East dog. 
He is colored like a hound, but has the form 
of an Airedale. He does some funny and 
some very serious things. 

First he jumped upon a chair, sat up and 
waved his front paws, which meant that he 
was glad to see us. When he barked it 
meant “How do you do?” Then his master 
blindfolded Toby and hid a rubber ball. 
When he took the handkerchief from his 
eyes, Toby searched that office over until he 
found the ball and brought it to his master. 

Then Toby was asked if he wanted a 
lump of sugar. He jumped into the chair 
again, sat up, begged for it politely and re- 
ceived it. His master then placed a lump 
on the chair between Toby’s paws and said, 
“Now, Toby, this sugar belongs to the or- 
phans—do you want it?” Toby just shut his 
eyes and turned his head away—meaning 
no. His master said: “Toby, if I pay for 
that sugar and give the money to the Near 
East orphans, will you eat it then?” Toby 
waited until his master took a piece of mon- 
ey and placed it upon his desk—then Toby 
ate the sugar. 

“Toby, come say your prayers!” said his 
master. Toby came over and put his fore- 
paws upon the chair with his head between 
his paws and closed his eyes. He kept per- 
fectly still until his master said “Amen.” 
Then Toby opened his eyes and romped 
around the room.—Orien W. Fifer, in. The 
Methodist Protestant. 
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Communications 


A Minister Replies 


I am not a highly educated preacher, al- 
though my desire is to be such, and I doubt 
whether I may be termed a great preacher, 
even though I have attracted very large au- 
diences and have been told that I have 
preached some “wonderful” sermons. How- 
ever, upon careful reflection I would term 
myself a failure in the eyes of some of our 
educators, because they have never liked me 
and have said I would never amount tc 
much. So you see, Brother Layman, that I 
may be the wrong fellow to answer your in- 
teresting account in The Herald for October 
14, under the heading of “Ministerial 
Standards and Supply.” But here goes my 
reply in the hope that I may give you the 
viewpoint of we “dudes” of the cloth whe 
are reluctant to accept the churches which 
are unable to pay a living wage. 


To begin with, I would say that your 
church, and all in similar circumstances, is 
to be pitied. As a parent I can understand 
and sympathize with your earnest desire to 
have a competent and sympathetic minis- 
ter on your field. But you should not be too 
harsh in ycur chagrin; for every true Chris- 
tian realizes the necessity of keeping the 
rural churches open so that the boys and 
girls of these churches may have the influ- 


ence of the Master and the Church. As a 
minister who has served rural churches, I 
would say that some of them will die of their 
own accord. Others will die through in- 
competent leadership or through the lack of 
vision and tight purse-strings. I would jcin 
with our educators in saying, “Let these 
churches die!” The few consecrated mem- 
bers of these churches will align themselves 
with progressive organizations as soon as 
the funeral rites are performed. 

It is only natural that you should desire 
some good man. But have you considered 
that he must eat, purchase bcoks and maga- 
zines, keep up a car, and be better dressed 
than the man in the fields? Have you con- 
sidered what the minister can do who is com- 
pelled to live on about six to seven hundred 
dollars a year with, as an average, only a 
few cans of beans or tomatoes, or such, in 
his cellar? God is not showering manna 
tcday. Neither are many people sharing as 
freely with the minister as they did in years 
past. 

I have endeavored to give you a small 
view of the minister; and as a recommen- 
dation I would advise you to inventory the 
church interest in your community. If you 
find consecrated interest, you will also find 
consecrated money to pay a ccnsecrated 
salary to a consecrated and educated man. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


East Freetown, October 26—At a meeting 
of the First Christian Church, East Freetown, 
Massachusetts. September 22, the report of the 
committee chosen at’ the annual meeting to 
prepare a constitution and by-laws was read 
and with slight amendments adopted. Quar- 
terly meetings of the church board are to be 
held the fourth Wednesdays of December, 
March, June, and September. — The Woman’s 
Club and Ladies’ Friendly Circle each gave 
twenty-five dollars toward the furnace this 
summer. October 9, the Furnace Fund Com- 
mittee gave an entertainment clearing enough 
to settle for the furnace. — The Sunday- 
school is still growing and plans are on foot 
to start Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls.— 
Mrs. J. A. Peckham. 


Rockingham Conference 

Kittery Point, Maine, October 20—The an- 
nual harvest supper given by our Ladies’ Aid 
was recently held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Fred Dorr. Although it rained hard, 
at the appointed time a good sized crowd 
gathered and a better, more social time we 
have not had for a long time. The menu was 
varied and with a plenty of everything. 
Everybody was happy, and the results were 
extremely gratifying to all interested. — 
With the advent of the cold weather our 
Christian Endeavor society has again adopted 
the method of holding our prayer meetings 
in the homes of our members, then taking the 
gospel message, to those who are unable to 
meet with us. Our meeting this week was at 
the home of Captain and Mrs. Chas. W. Saw- 
yer and was largely attended and very inter- 
esting. — Our Sewing Bee held an all-day 
session at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Chaney 
and was well attended.—Amee. 


Swansea—The annual Rally Day was ob- 
served in the First Christian Sunday-school 
on Sunday at twelve, with a good number 
present and a special program, as follows: 
Hymn, “Faith of Our Fathers,” by the school, 


Mrs. Aleena G. Anthony, pianist; recitation, 
“Greetings,” Christvn Adam; remarks by 
Superintendent Franklin G. Arnold; recita- 
tions, “Welcome,” Celia Chace; “Rally Day,” 
Paul Lawton; responsive readings by Super- 
intendent F. G. Arnold and the pupils of Miss 
Lois Cole’s, Miss Julia Kingsley’s, Miss Helen 
G. Bailey’s, and Rev. Charles Chilton’s classes; 
hymn by school; address to the little ones, by 
Rev. Mr. Chilton, which was also of much 
interest to the grown-ups; prayer by Superin- 
tendent Arnold; hymn by school. The room 
was decorated with bouquets of marigolds 
and garden phlox.—Church Correspondent. 


Fall River—Rev. H. Russell Clem, Mrs. F. C. 
Brownell, and Mrs. E. L. Goodwin are attend- 
ing the General Convention at Urbana, Illi- 


THE ANVIL OF GOD 
[LAST eve I paused beside a blacksmith’s 


door 
And heard the anvil ring its vesper chime; 
Then looking in I saw upon the floor 
Old hammers worn with beating years of 
time. 


“How many anvils have you had,” said I, 
“To wear and batter all these hammers 


so?” 
‘Just one,” he answered; then with twin- 
kling eye, 
“The anvil wears the hammers out, you 
know.” 


And so, I thought, the anvil of God's Word 
For ages skeptic blows haye beat upon; 
Yet, though the noise of batt’ring has been 

heard, 


The anvil is unworn—the hammer’s gone! 


—L. B. Cake, in The Current. 
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nois. During the absence of the pastor, the 
pulpit of the First Christian Church was 
supplied by Rev. H. W. Jamison, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts, and Rev. Ed. 
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Tallmadge Root, D. D., Executive Secretary, 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, Boston 
Massachusetts. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 

Olney, October 14—The one hundred and 
seventh session of the. Wabash Illinois Con- 
ference is now a matter of history. Over four 
hundred were in attendance on Thursday. 
The sessions were filled with rich addresses. 
Mr. Hermon Eldredge came to us Wednesday 
and remained through the conference. He 
gave us four great addresses, also much coun- 
sel and help. He will long be remembered 
among us. So many good things took place 
that we scarcely can refrain from making 
mention of the same, but it would be too long 
an article for this paper. — Our special fea- 
ture at Hidalgo last Sunday was “Harvest 
Home.” The church did fine, and a great dis- 
play was in evidence. The Sunday-school 
classes decorated with vegetables, cereals, 
fruits, and flowers. As class names were 
called they responded with program. — Next 
Sunday Trimble will hold a like event and the 
following Sunday Grand Prairie will do like- 
wise. We have some fine musical talent in 
these churches that goes a long way in mak- 
ing a program. — Rev. A. H. Bennett takes 
up the work at Mt. Zion and Rev. D. A. Boat- 
right succeeds Dr. J. J. Douglass at Porter- 
ville. Dr. Douglass returns to his old field 
at Arthur, Illinois. Rev. Chas. Chitty was 
assisted by Rev. J. M. Shaw in a fine meeting 
at Richland Church. Rev. S. Price is begin- 
ning a series of meetings at his Mt. Gilead 
charge. — The Newton Church was a great 
blessing to our conference. They royally en- 
tertained the hundreds of attending delegates, 
also furnished fine choir recital, a number 
of readings, and gave a fine social hour for 
the young people the first evening of the 
session. Rev. John Spencer was taken into 
the church from the United Brethren people 
the first afternoon, then on Thursday was re- 
ceived as a member of the conference, and on 
Friday evening was installed as pastor of the 
church there. Revs. Baughman, Ellis, Ben- 
nett, Fasnacht, Carter, and Douglass were 
ministers from other conferences attending 
our session and each gave valuable assistance 
to our work, bringing fine messages. It is a 
pleasure to have the brethren attend and help 
in such a fine way.—Alvin O. Jacobs. 


INDIANA 


Advance, October 20—A two weeks’ revival 
campaign has recently been closed here. Our 
energetic pastor, Rev. J. D. Hampton did most 
of the preaching. Nearly four thousand 
peopie attended the meetings. On the last 
night the church could not hold the crowd. 
In short it was a real revival. Brother 
Hampton’s splendid work is being especially 
well received. There was a splendid spirit- 
ual uplift in the community. Twelve members 
were added to the church. Eleven fine young 
men and women by confession enlisted in the 
cause of Christ. — We are glad to report a 
splendid Woman’s Missionary society whose 
standard was awarded first place in the West- 
ern Indiana Conference. In a recent mem- 
bership campaign forty new members were 
added to the Ladies’ Aid society. The society 
is doing a splendid work. — Harry Ross, 
superintendent of the Bible School is glad to 
report a one hundred percent school with the 
fine co-operation of Mrs. Bertha Weldon, In- 
termediate and Junior superintendent and 
Miss Florence Profitt, Junior superintendent. 
We see a marked increase in attendance and 
interest. On Rally Day, October 17, we went 
over the top with an attendance of two hun- 
dred and eleven, to eighty-seven one year ago. 
— Since our pastor came on the field addition- 
al equipment has been added in the basement 
and the church is being repainted. In fact 


the church is going forward in fine style and 
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a wonderful spirit manifested. The church 
will entertain the Young People’s Congress, 
November 11.—Correspondent. 


OHIO 

Columbus Grove, October 19—On Tuesday 
evening, October 12, a farewell reception was 
given by the Columbus Grove Christian 
Church for their pastor, Rev. Peter Wasson 
and family, who have so faithfully. served 
41s pastor of this church for three and one- 
half years. Brother Wasson resigned the 
pastorate of this church and accepted a call 
from the Ottawa River Christian Church. We 
regret very much to lose Brother Wasson, but 
recommend him to his new field of labor. — 
He is very active in his work and during 
his stay here he received into the church 
two hundred forty-seven new members, which 
bespeaks for him as a most successful pas- 
tor. The good pecple of the Columbus Grove 
Christian Church and community pray for his 
unbounded success in his new field. The 
Ottawa River Church is one of our largest 
und best rural churches with a very active 
membership of both old and young people, 
which gives Brother Wasson a large field for 
Christian service. — The program of the 
evening was given to a well filled house. 
Music was furnished by the male chorus of 
the church. Prayer by Rev. Wilkin of the 
M. E. Church. Short talks were given by 
the superintendents of the different Sunday- 
schools of the town. Also short talks from 
the visiting ministers, who all expressed their 
appreciation of the close relationship and tie 
of brotherly love existing between themselves 
and Brother Wasson in their pastoral work, 
and among the churches of the town, and 
they felt that they were all one in spite of 
the different denominational names. E. L. 
Keirns then sang a solo, “The Bird With the 
Broken Pinion.” — We would not forget to 
speak of the beautiful tribute paid to the 
oldest member of our church, Brother Daniel 
Nversole, who in spite of his advanced age 
of ninety-three years was present, and who 
has been one of the main stays in the Chris- 
tian Church through so many years of its 


history. After the conclusion of the program 
all were escorted to the basement of the 
church, where ice cream, cake, and coffee 


were served by the ladies of the church.— 


Mrs. BE. L. Keirns. 


Northern Illinois Conference 


The Northern Illinois Christian Conference 
met in its eighty-seventh annual session 
with the Leaf River Christian Church, Fri- 
day, September 17, and continued over the 
following Sunday. Each session was opened 
with devotional exercises. Friday morning 
opening exercises were conducted by Sister 
Jennie Mishler, who also gave the welcome 
address, and response was given by W. S. 
Sanford. The first day’s program included 
the appointment of committees, reports of 
the departments, and reports of the Confer- 
ence secretary and treasurer. In the after- 
noon a soul stirring sermon was preached by 
Rev. G. A. Brown, after which Brother W. S. 
Sanford opened the discussion on “The pres- 
ent Possibility of the Spiritual Unity of the 
Church.” In the evening the church budget 
plan was discussed. This was followed by the 
annual address by Rev. R. W. Pittman. 

Saturday morning Brother Harold Wright, 
a graduate of the Institution at Jacksonville, 
read a most excellent paper on “The Impor- 
tance of Music in the Church.” He then 
favored the audience with a number of violin 
solos. The conference was delighted to’ have 
present Rev. W. P. Minton, Foreign Mission 
Secretary, who brought a number of inspiring 
messages. Rev. G. T. Patten of the Washing- 
ton Grove Church brought the message Sat- 
urday evening. 
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or other special speaker. 


“Certainly, certainly.” 


a solo, and an introductory address. 


before the first word is uttered. 
ginning to go out. 
I should think not. 


more than five minutes. 


has to be done. 


of my time. 


cate. 





“Died, of Preliminaries”’ 
BY BISHOP GEORGE A. MILLER 


WONDER how they will start a meeting in heaven! Will they de it always 
the same way? If not, a lot of preachers are going to have a hard time. 
Night after night, hope springs afresh in the human heart, burning with 
a message and a chance to speak it to waiting audiences. 
I hopefully approach the pastor, “May we not make 
the introduction very brief tonight, brother?” I suggest. 


And then he waits fifteen minutes to be sure they are all there, sings three 
hymns to give the stragglers a chance, has a long prayer, a responsive reading, 
Forty-five minutes gone, a week-night 
audience weary and longing for home, a message discounted fifty percent 


I implored a pastor at a Sunday evening meeting to please, please make 
it short, I really had something to say. Certainly he would make it short, but 
it took him fifty-five minutes to do so, and when I arose the people were be- 
I wanted to myself. 


I remember how when a young pastor, occasional lecturers expressed pro- 
fuse gratitude for opportunity to begin after preliminaries that never occupied 
I have come to understand it since I have become the 
victim of the pastor’s propensity for form. 

I have hinted, requested, begged, and implored, I have felt like locking the 
preacher in the parsonage and taking charge myself, but to no purpose. It 
And tonight I will hopefully ask the brother if he can’t make 
it short, and he will cheerfully promise to do so, and then use up a half hour 


Some time I will find somewhere a man who can really put across a short 
preliminary, and I will mention him most favorably to Saint Peter, if I ever 
get a chance, after the preliminaries are over.—The Western Christian Advo- 


Ask any missionary 


“Not many came at night,” he said. 








The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, R. W. Pittman; Vice-president, W. S. 
Sanford; Secretary, M. Iler; Treasurer, R. F. 
Tilton; President of Young People’s Confer- 
ence, Ralph Sanford. J. D. Palmer was 
elected as Trustee for a term of five years. 
Rev. R. W. Pittman, Sister Jennie Mishler and 
Brother W. S. Sanford were elected delegates 
to the General Convention at Urbana. 

An interesting Sunday-school session was 
held Sunday morning at ten o’clock, Mr. G. G. 
Welty acting as superintendent. Rev. W. P. 
Minton preached the morning sermon. This 
was followed by an .impressive communion 
service. In the afternoon a very interesting 
program consisting of a song service, Bible 
verse quotations, essays, duets, and readings 
was given by the Young People’s Conference. 
This program showed much thought and 
preparation on the part of the young people. 
Sunday evening we were favored by a violin 
solo and piano solo by Harold Wright, duet 
by Rev. Minton and Mrs. Stukenberg, and solo 
by Mrs. Stukenberg. This was followed by a 
discussion on “How the Conference Has 
Helped You.” 

All sessions of this conference were well 
attended and were a spiritual uplift to all 
present. The conference will meet next year 
with the North Grove Christian Church. 

M. Iler, Secretary. 

Mt. Morris, Illinois. 


Doing One’s Duty 


He who does not do his duty in this world 
will never do his duty in any world. He 
who does not do his duty to his brother will 
never do his duty to his God. I am bound 
to put my whole strength and energy and 
wisdom into my business. To be lackadaisi- 
cal, half-hearted, so taken up with things 
above as to be slipshod in my dealings with 
things below, is to serve neither God nor 
man; to serve neither this world nor the 


next. Because I am a Christian I am bound 
to be earnest anf indeed enthusiastic in all 
that makes for the welfare of the place in 
which I live, and of the people about me, and 
of the nation to which I belong. He will 
never do his duty as a Christian who does 
not do his duty as a citizen. I am unworthy 
of my liberties unless I seek to extend to 
other the good that has been conferred upon 
me. Surely there is nothing more coward- 
ly than that which seems to say: “This is 
the victory that overcometh the world, to 
run away from it!’—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Why I Love the Bible 


Because it glows with the light and love 
of Christ; because it shows me Him who 
walked the earth and hung upon the cross, 
that He might save such men as I; because 
it brings me what He revealed of the living 
God and Father, whom to know is life 
eternal. 

Because it shames me, inspires me, and 
calls me upward. It is the book of faith 
and hope and love, of comfort, holiness, and 
power, of salvation and eternal life. It is 
my truest visible guide to the right knowl- 
edge and experience of God, the true esti- 
mating of myself and my life, and the spirit 
in which I may live worthily with men. 

Because out of it I may gather, and have 
gathered, a little book most precious, a Bible 
from within the Bible, which I bind to my 
heart and carry in my memory and have 
within lights and darkness, a treasure of the 
strongest and sweetest words for the soul 
that were ever known.—William Newton 
Clarke. 
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Learning Together 
By Mary S. Stover 


T was on a train running from the city 
into the beautiful, fresh, green country. 
Ahead of me sat a family group of father, 
mother, eager smail boy, and wee baby sis- 
ter. O, the number of questions that passed 
from one to another, and the interest each 
one took in everything! 

One remarkable circumstance was that 
the little boy didn’t ask all the questions. 
Indeed, he was generally the one to be 
questioned, and how anxious that made him 
to reply well! The parents were an immi- 
grant couple of toil-bent peasant stock. 
Their son had been a “fresh air vacationist” 
last summer. Now all were off for a bliss- 
ful country day together, and Joe felt his 
responsibilities as conductor of the travel 
party. 

This family was made up of wise people. 
All were willing to ask questions and to 
learn from one another. That was as it al- 
ways should be with parents and children. 
It is especially important when the older 
ones have not had as good a chance as the 
children to learn about this country and how 
people live here. 

Much is said and written about Ameri- 
canization. The very -best plan is for the 
members of each family to learn together 
about the new land, to learn from the best 
of their neighbors and in turn to inform 
their neighbors, so that all may understand 
and live according to right rules of life here. 

No one need worry about the outcome in 
a home where children have a fair chance 
to attend kindergarten and day school, and 
Sunday-school, if they are not repulsed in 
their natural desire to share the good things 
learned. 

Some parents find it a delight to let their 
children play teacher. For others this is 
very difficult. All need much good will and 
open-mindedness. They need to remember 
that the greatest men and women were al- 
ways learning. Such persons gladly stood 
to learn from children and to learn as little 
children do. He who was very wise in- 
deed said about children: “Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 


Children are not ashamed to wonder about 
things and to ask many questions. Wise 
older people do the same. Most of us fail to 
learn as we might because of our foolish- 
ness in not wanting others to see how igno- 
rant we are. All of us can learn many 
things with the children and from them. 

Parents, if you would keep abreast of 
your children learn from them. Do not be 
too proud nor yet too humble. You know 
many things which these boys and girls do 
not know yet and which they ought to learn 
from you. Tell them so in a kind, firm way. 
Show them that it is because of your love 
and hard work and ambition that they are 
having a better chance than you had at 
their age. 

Let the children understand that all can 
share knowledge together just as all share 
the daily food at table. Little children are 
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attempt at domination on either side. 
them they will need each other's help. 


much to learn from education. 
last must not be forgotten. 

and higher. 
secondary, higher, and highest. 


begin in primary education. 


Religion and Education 


iv is of the utmost importance that educationists and religious teachers, school- 

masters, and clergymen should think of themselves as co-operators in a 
common task. That all education should be religious, we have often been told. 
It is equally true that all religion should be educational—a point that is some- 
times overlooked. The two should form a partnership and there should be no 
In the new age that is dawning for both of 


Education will have much to learn from religion; but religion also will have 
On the one hand, a religious spirit must enter 
into education; on the other, an educational spirit must enter into religion. This 


Education is commonly classified under three heads—primary, secondary, 
To these three I should like to add a fourth, highest—primary, 
The highest education is religion. 
to be prepared for by the three kinds which precede it. 
primary education should end in religion. 
Religion might be defined as education raised to 
its highest power.—Principal L. P. Jacks, in ““A Living Universe.” 


It needs 
That which begins as 
That which ends as religion should 








very glad to have their mothers visit the 
kindergarten and see the many interesting 
things they have told them about. The 
teachers wish parents to come to school. A 
grown person may learn much from just a 
little while in a school or at a museum or in 
a picture gallery. 

Go with the children. Take them with 
you to places where all will learn. Teachers 
and attendants will be glad to help all of 
you to learn together. Thus you will be like 
a party climbing some great mountain side, 
joined together by cords which help all to 
climb as one.—An article issued by the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


Parents Who Do Not Pray in Vain 


OME months after the earthquake, when 
the night school of the Tokyo tabernacle 
was being held in the theological seminary 
for lack of other quarters, an unkempt, 
troublesome boy attracted the attention of 
all the teachers. He was insolent and noisy 
—he made it embarrassing for his teachers, 
and several times they discussed dropping 
him from the school. 

Suddenly he developed interest in a Bible 
class held at the home of the writer. The 
words of Jesus seemed to take hold on him, 
and slowly but clearly he changed. He be- 
gan to dress more neatly; his insolence dis- 
appeared, and in the past year and a half I 
have seen him develop into one of the most 
likable, considerate, and helpful boys I ever 
knew in Japan. 

One evening he told me this story. His 
father had been a doctor of considerable 
reputation, his mother a trained nurse. 
When the Japanese-Russian War brcke 
loose, the parents turned the little boy over 
to an aunt in the Hokkaido, and themselves 
went to the front to serve the sick and 
wounded. 

He never saw his parents again. They fell 
victims to some epidemic, smallpox or chol- 
era or some cther fatal spectre of the Man- 
churian plains, and to this day he does not 
know their resting place. His boyish heart 


was filled with revolt. He hated life and all 








connected with it. Daily he would hide from 
other people and weep bitter, scalding tears 
of loneliness. His aunt brought him up to 
fear and despise Christianity as an alien 
superstition. 

Then after the earthquake he fcund that 
he must learn English for the sake of his 
business, and he swallowed his anti-Chris- 
tian feelings to attend the tabernacle night 
school, for he wanted foreign teachers whose 
pronunciation could be trusted as a model. 

Here he heard in the chapel the reading 
of the New Testament. Something about 
the words of Jesus seemed vaguely familiar, 
like a voice speaking to him frcm a previous 
existence. Where had he heard those words? 
Why did his eyes fill with hot tears and his 
throat gulp involuntarily whenever they 
were read? What could it mean? 

He would study this Bible and see. Any- 
how, it could do no harm to investigate. He 
went to the foreign teacher’s Bible class, 
and there he learned to love Jesus and to 
long tc follow him. But why did he always 
experience that nameless emotion and why 
did the tears always flow when those words 
of the Master were read? 

One day he found the answer. It was 
time for the seasonal housecleaning, and out 
from the depths of a closet he dug a big 
box. “What is this?” he asked his aunt. 
“Some of your father’s things that he left 
when he went to Manchuria,” she replied. 

Feverishly he opened the box, and 
searched its contents for some reminder of 
his father and mother. Old medical instru- 
ments, yellow books on various diseases, let- 
ters and papers. But what was this big 
leather volume? A Bible? Surely it was— 
an English Bible, well worn, marked, and 
underlined through hours of patient study, 
and in the front his father’s name! Here 
was a bookmark, a strip of ribbon embroid- 
ered by hand, with writing which indicated 
that some long-forgotten lady missionary 
had given it to his father. There were other 
Christian books, too. 

Accusingly he confronted his aunt. “Was 
my father a Christian?” 
“Yes, but the family has always tried to 
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hide the shame. I hawe done my best to 
bring you up in the old ways.” 

So that was it! One more question: 
“Was my mother a Christian?” 

“Yes, she was.” 

Now he knew. Those burning tears when 
he heard the words of Jesus—of course his 
father and mother had read them to him 
when he was a boy and all through the years 
they had been hidden in some recess of his 
memory, beyond recall. But the emotion 
that swept over him when he heard, “Bless- 
ed are the poor in spirit—” was at last un- 
derstandable. His parents must have prayed 
fcr him, that somehow he might follow in 
this new path which they had trod despite 
family opposition. Now he, too, must heed 
the call. His duty was to his father’s mem- 
ory and his aunt’s efforts must go for noth- 
ing. 

As he finished the tale, he said, “As soon 
as I have learned enough about Christianity 
to know clearly what I am doing, I shall 
fcllow in my father’s footsteps.” May God 
give him strength to follow to the end!— 
Douglas G. Haring, in The Baptist. 


Does God Care ?« 
By Edgar Whitaker Work, D. D. 


F God does not care, this world is the 
loneliest place in all creation. The light 
has gone out. There is perpetual shadow. 
The earth is cold, the heavens are brass, life 
has lost its wings. A vast vacancy remains, 
a deep homesickness of soul. It is appalling 
to lose faith in the care and providence of 
God. “The Great Companion Is Dead.” 


Does God care? Nature is the first to 
answer— “Yes.” The magnitudes of crea- 
tion—do they seem to lack care? The cluster 
of the Pleiades, the bands of Orion—who 
but God is the Caretaker of them all? The 
infinitesimals of creation—molecules, atoms, 
electrons—not one of them can fall. Living 
things—Jesus gave two examples. Sparrow. 
“Not one of them shall fall on the ground.” 
Men. “The very hairs of your head are all 
numbered.” Eloquently nature proclaims 
the particular providence of God. 


Human instincts and experiences unite to 
say—He cares.” Our knowledge of God as 
a living and loving Person strengthens this 
faith. We cannot think of God as not car- 
ing. Earthly parents, imperfect, care for 
their children. Shall not God, the Perfect 
One, give good things to his children? Beau- 
tiful argument of One who knew. If you tell 
me that my God does not care when I am 
in trouble, then I must change all my ideas 
of his character. I must think of him as 
far away and unconcerned. His arm is 
shortened—he cannot reach me. His will is 
weak—he cannot hold me up. His love is 
cold—he cannot warm me. If God does not 
care, everything is changed for me. Men 
and women do not care; they are far below 


*This article won first prize in a recent contest 
under the auspices of The American Tract Society, 
and copies in tract form may be secured from that 
organization. 





HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


God. Indifference sits at life’s helm. God 
himself is changed. 


Strange how men—even wicked men— 


cling to God’s care. Sin and unbelief may 
mar it. Still it shines like a jewel in the 
dust. A story use to be told in the West of 
a stranger who came to a mining camp. He 
was an atheist. The miners listened to him 
in silence. There came a day when one of 
them laid away his daughter—his one little 
ewe lamb. That evening there was serious 
talk in one of the saloons. The men were 
trying in their rude way to comfort the 
father. The atheist interrupted—“There is 
no God. If there be one he does not care.” 
Then a strange thing occurred. Those god- 
less men arose and thrust out the man who 
told them that God does not care. 

We know God’s care by experience. We 
have felt his everlasting arms beneath us. 
We have been conscious of a Presence nearer 
to us than hands and feet, closer than 
breathing. How many occasions have there 
been when our loneliness was cured, our 
fears scattered, by divine companionship. A 
single personal experience of God’s care 
lights up the whole of life. 

Does God care? In ten thousand places 
and ways the Bible says—“Yes.” It is full 
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ON’'T bicker and quarrel, 

Don't argue and spat; 
Don't “swallow a camel, 

And strain out a gnat;” 
Just look for the good things 

That in others lie; 
And do not speak harshly 

To cause them to sigh. 
Keep humble and meek 

And consider your brother. 
The way to please God 

Is to love one another. 
—Moody Bible Institute Monthly. 
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to running over with God’s care. Three 
books out of sixty-six describe it in story 
form—Ruth, Esther, Philemon. Add an- 
other life story—Job. The Proverbs is al- 
most a manual on the subject. Precepts, 
maxims, incidents, teachings, examples— 
everywhere. Abraham, singled out for his 
great work; Joseph, guided through peril to 
power; Moses, who might have died in in- 
fancy. Outstanding examples these! 


The New Testament magnifies, illumi- 
nates, the Old. With what winsomeness the 
Master speaks of God. “Our Father!” O 
the eloquence, the far reach, of two such 
words. “Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” One moving sentence outreaches all 
the philosophies—God is love! Omit God’s 
care and you would not recognize your Bible. 
It is saturated with providence. Here we 
see how near and tender our Heavenly 
Father is, how minute and inexhaustible his 
love. No, says the Book over and over again 
—we “cannot drift beyond his love and 
care.” 

Greatest of all answers is Christ himself, 
beloved Son of his Father and ours. Enter 
with him the shadows of Gethsemane. Stand 
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alongside his cross on Calvary. Linger at 
the open tomb in the garden. Climb to the 
hill where he ascended. A thousand times, 
Yes! God cares! 

Nature, instinct, faith, life itself, the 
Bible, prayer, the Christian experience of 
God, all tell us that God cares. From 
Bethlehem to Calvary, on to the Resurrec- 
tion and the Ascension—the gospel pro- 
claims that God cares. 

All this is true. But why such bewilder- 
ment of sorrow? It is the man who has 
failed who speaks. It is another with shat- 
tered hopes lying at his feet. It is an agon- 
ized multitude who have lost loved ones. 
Such catastrophes, such “slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune.” Why? Oh, why? 

Simply, lovingly, trustfully, let us believe 
that the “whys” of this earth, so difficult for 
us, are not unanswerable. If we could see 
and know all that God sees and knows, what 
revelations would come. The shadowed side 
of sorrow is toward us. On the other side 
must be—light! 

More than ever God is a Father to souls 
in distress. Trust him! This is the high- 
way to peace. Trust is better than explana- 
tion. More than ever Christ is Savior, Com- 
panion, Elder Brother, to burdened hearts. 
Our sufferings cannot be compared with his. 
Once even he asked—Why? How close he is 
to us in our blinding griefs—“touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities.” More than 
ever to doubting spirits in their painful 
quests the Holy Spirit is Comforter, Teach- 
er, Friend in the House of Interpreter. 
How rich toward God are the children of 
suffering. 

Three simple yet wonderful things ven- 
ture and do by faith. Be quiet and search 
earnestly for the softened meanings of life’s 
shadows. Rest deeply in “the patience of 
unanswered: prayer.” Walk much in com- 
pany with the Great Sufferer. And a 
fourth thing—carry life’s perplexities brave- 
ly to the Bible and the altar of prayer. 








Deaths 


Rev. David C. Loucks was born in New York State, 
1855, and departed this life September 25, 1926, at 
the age of seventy-one years. He was married in 
March, 1877, to Josephine Putnam, to which union 
was born one child, Mrs. J. B. Fenwick, of Bellevue. 
Washington, where the Loucks had been making their 
home for the past year. Brother Loucks was a grad- 
uate of the Christian Biblical Institute, Stanfordville, 
New York. He entered the ministry of the Christian 
Church at DeWittville, New York, and after serving 
various charges in New York, Maine, Rhode Island, 
and New Hampshire, he became the pastor of the 
First Christian Church in Montesano ten years ago. 
During his ministry at Montesano he won the respect 
and admiration of all who knew him. His big, loving 
heart gave sympathy and cheer to many in their 
hours of sorrow and trial. His was always a help- 
ing hand to whoever might need his service or help. 
So it is with sadness that many note his passing 
from this earthly life and extend to the bereaved fam- 
ily deepest sympathy. As an indication of the love 
and esteem in which he was held by the Montesano 
people, many of them drove one hundred miles to 
be present at his funeral, bringing many floral ex- 
pressions of their appreciation of his faithful service. 
He leaves to mourn his departure his wife and daugh- 
ter and many friends. Funeral services were held at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. J. B. Fenwick, Tues- 
day afternoon, September 28. Rev. C. H. Shank, of 
Seattle, a former classmate of Brother Loucks, had 
charge of the service and Rev. W. R. Caldwell as- 
sisted. Burial was at Washelli Cemetery, which is 
just out of Seattle. 
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